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‘I. INTRODUCTION 


| - 
: :: | Ve = oa bp 

An appreciation of: the economic” context. in which 

; American higher ‘educat ton operates is central to any. thorough 


examination of the complex interreldcions between highér ‘education. 


° 
> 


as well ag. how that policy 4s perceived,’ are peofoundly influenced - } 


“by higher educat ton’ 8 general financial condition, So 
— “ ; | 


The Ane ican higher educational enterprise has come 


upon hard times. To! be sure, tlie hard times have not fallen 


evenhandedly onthe: entire seckor, and inieed some of its ele- 


ments Me enjoying. relative prosperity, but the. general level of . oo 


ésaconfort, and worry are. high. “Itvts ‘the main Purpose of = o: 


y* 
-@ « 


thie paper to provide a broad ovprview oP these conditions, 


- 


"Between this ‘Euiee Antroduction and the none een the #3 
a . ‘ 
paper isdivided ‘nto|four major. sectiong, two. of Sehich are, for 
\" 
Syaventents, further divided by subtitids. Section two traces some 


central tienes ae the History of American higher education, and the 


following | bet ion ay: Sa largely statistical Ropers Piyen of: the’ = 


t 


ye but also d als, at least: briefly, <~ the subject of 


\ a ie 


for enrollmeh 


" degrees, and ée last major sect ion: is a Preeeeres f dome iapat cack . 


Ma‘ 
4 


5 . ‘ . . . * 
aspects of edt tlonal simanee, = ie a 


: ee, 


ae) 


The final brief sectfin, "Concluding See is,” 
Jpeine wally a summary of themegrand issues” which seem likely ‘to Xe’ 


Jé 


ig sources which a pee en means a special Ineepest in some Vat the renee. 


treated in this paper might sometime-wWish to consult. 


most crucial in the years _tagcome. “An “appendix ment iong_a few sddiPiened 
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II. SOME HISTORICAL THEMES Hs . 

Ee ma ceca ~ eee 4 
" - . . e . « ae { Nee a 

; ' Our primary as is with America's. institutions of * : 
‘ 
higher education in the context, of the rapid grouth that. was ex 8 


; 1% a 


7 4 
the slow growth, or possibly even cn shrinkage, that many beg saa? 


| périencéd during the 19609; the*decéleration of the 1970s, and as ee 


ms 


will be. the ie iaues theme of the 1980s. However, at the outset. 


it is worth observing that the Bingte most. striking characteristic 
ode the syst dn is the. large number and vardety of institutions’ that 


comprise it.) ‘They vary greatly in style ‘purpose, size, location, , : 
&. : 

heritage, governance -~ ‘to name_but some of the important bases of 

comparison. - The diversity iis emerged over a long. period. There .*+ : 


is not now the opportunity to tell the full story in. any: detail, : re 


ry 


, bur a briet epeech of some major historigal themes provides ‘a uge~ 


' 
“ful prelude. to ‘amore detailed consigeration of the present syaten . . a 


‘and its relatively recent development. ;. a” as 
a 


° . . - t 


An yncelebrated though intriguing evaeecs in Aner ican 
A higtoty -- and a peed starting point -- is the long-standing series 


of efforts to create a national UNIVERSITY, When the idea origi~ yy 


4 


* nated is unelewe David Madsen ment fons - that William Douglas had 
written about it in the 17508; ‘and Samuel Blodgett, a young | ny 


‘ 


soldier reports a conversation he had en the gubject with. 
a . oN ’ 


George Washington while eney Vere camped * on: the: grounds of 


Harvard Collége in the fall of 1775. A The Arst formal proposal 


. rf ~ . 
7 os : : 
\ ‘ . : ‘ ° . + 
’ - ® 


. for a nat tonal tpptstatton that would emphasize graduate inatruct- 


‘don: and, research came rom, Henan Rush in an article published 


7 . “ta 1787. " Rush's ae was that ‘education should aim at. practical 
ends and rat inapiring patriotiem: Latin and Greek were proninesit 
vin the, conteliporary curkiculun, But he had little use for these 


Boas " hanguages, holding instead .that "the rejection of the ancient ° 


Languages. wuld further panish, Latin ang Greek words, such: as 


exit, fecit, ‘spuilt & ache, > Fintsy bons fide, {p92 facto, -sand a” 


ee Lf. . 
an . a He had himself ares and’ admired tréining in Rurope, but 


“an education in our own ig to be preferred to an education in ac 


Oem, Pe . eS 7 
_ foreign country. Education at the. federal university was to 


oe a, be for those who vere, already college graduates. 


vy 


. The concept of a national. univeraity eae up exglicitly a 
- | at the Cons gttuttona Convention. James Madison and charles 7 | 
a, Pinckney endeavored to have: the stele? to create. a university 

_ 7 included: as_ one of ‘the powers of Congress. By. a ypneee margin, 

jee «., : ? 

- 7m their efforts failed, ‘but. ‘even though. thé concépt ~was not a 3? 

2 a Leg in the Constitution, it attracted the interest and efforts.of ,- 
| “George Washington and the next «five jevienta e ’ _ a 


e. ~ =) 


i a ane Acting 3 as ‘intermediaries, Jobn ‘Adams and Thomas Jefferson. 
-¢| 7 . baad ¢. . 


-"siggested to: President Washington one dramatic step towards: the aa 


a 
. 


‘establishinent (of ‘a. national university. The nee, proposed” to ; 
. . Jaw : 
cs oe, sien’ shal Jefferson by. a. Swiss fetgqPist, was to invite the entire 


‘faculty of ‘the University of ahevs to come to the United States. 


' - . a. - a : c- 
“ The. refitical turmoil of the 1790s had intruded upon the work of! 2 : 
Ho % 2 
oo that university. 80 that. such a ‘propogal wud possibly ‘have a 2 
pappeated to the: professors and vet teraon estimated that the _ 
{ 
entire move’ could have been accomplished for $10, 000, — . 
~ % y a ; For a nee of ‘reasous, Washington declined to pursue, ae . 
ss Y . _ the unusual taeg, but ue continued fn hits enthusfastic efforts to : : 4 
a initiate a national univeréteys. In his Last’ message .t Congress, _ 
Me. et _ “he gave what | is not hard ito. views as atte eighteenth century.  , 
’ r) : 7 - 
"analogue of the notions frequently expressed today on. “enh virtues 
el: ) : ae 
of geographical digeributton in: a studpst body... Washington’ 8. 1 ao 
words were: —- ; . oe : | oo 
ca . ’ a “JC . an ° ™ 
sy oS . ‘ Amottent cha-etea: to such, an feet oti gt" | 
2 45 - ‘[a national university], the assimilation - nae : 
; , of the principles, epigie aaa of 
. - our countrymen by the cotmon educa fon: of a ore : 
* ie ‘portion: gen ne from every quarter well. - 
. BN deserves attention: The more homogeneous our © 
. . ” _ citizens can. be made in these: particulars the ae 
) -. a _ greater will ‘be our ‘prospect of permanent _» | | 
: a . “union” and @ primary obfect of such a national. ’ ot we 
» eo a . institutions should the education of our. =o oe. 
: ; = outh in the science f government ./. “ss -- oe 
ie: , 7 : . 7 " eS _— , 
5 =: ; A § support for the dactonal ubiversity’ con- . E 
pe ae in .an impor tape “way even. akter his own life had ended - a 
. a : ae Y 
ecause he. mide a bequest . of fidty nares oe stock tn: the Potomac 
get _& ors "4 
S Pe oe, _ Company "towards the endowment of a UNIVERSITY tor Satab tapes, = . 
See ee eee 
- within the Limits of the District oe Columbia ,\ under’ the anspices 
. oo es 
‘ ft * 
R of the General Goverment, if that ett should: {néling to ) a an 
‘ ; J, rae: - 
£ 7 f 1 i 
Sis _.extend a fostering com a ee Af th time of. mie , se 
_ 2 “death, “the° ne-Gist wa was worth about 25, 000, on in 1926 one © oe : 
’ gees ‘ ‘) - 3 : ; at! 


* . ‘ ae 
: , os ae ae a a. ; Ne : . : ‘ i 
aa a , ‘ : ’ » : = . ‘ le ° se poe, 
7 , : . : 
. i eS > 7 “ ‘ a # S eat 
; 7 & 7 . + om . ; 5 t a . : i 5 *€ . 
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te | Congressman: estimated that ypibcutin aa nr tae 


cagtiea out’, an endowment of $24 million wolld them have been 


4 a 


‘available. “In fact., however, by 1823 the stock had Lost all vine, x 
ee — . and Madsen reports chat: "there is’ no “repord 6b what happened” to. 

| ey the agty Shares’ i in question." [ ; 7 \ | | 

ot P Me 2S © 

' 2 oo. : _ Over the years athers have contributed their. efforts. coe 


r A 


The idea of 18 national wuiiversity, has had its vers and enthusi- 


wn 


some periods ‘than in others, but of course _ 


@ a ‘ 
i es ‘ . ° 


aetic support, more 
. * en 
ro, _ it has sas te me to fruition.’ How things would differ: if 

. S 4 : . 4. a 
\ J. a petconal university had | been nas is interesting to con- 


4 


- Be 


"know. ey event ia “this sense. 


fade. “we come to trace: the sevetopment 
Ae as . ° 
a .? : | . , . : _ 
| "4 7 "hs Nine colonial cp leges had been established before the 
.: American Revolution. with, the dates when they were established oo 
« 5 : "and theft ‘iiqderd-names | ey are: neers 1636; William and ‘Mary, . 
i ee 3 j . yo 
16995 Yale, 1701;. Princeygn 17465 Columbia, 1754; Pennsylvania, 
; "1755; Brown, 1765; ‘Rutge #, 1766; and Da gouth, 1769.10 These — 
él texes® Swehe. oie quire: explicitly ” reltg wm 8 purposes, ,¢hough 
ee = 4p varying degrees; che feet tons were somewhat looser for : 
a a : Pennsylvania and Columba than for che others. Indeed, 
. | - : ‘+ | Penieylvants was fornal } non-sectatiaf though: Richard Hofatadied : 
- | —_ *characterized it as faving Beads: even 80, "an Anglican tinge. ae 


ve =, Excep’ Possibly’ for Colunbia ‘and Penhsylyanta, the 


. fe training. of ministats wagea naiee paxt “of, the! original parpoag of 


f § 24 


these colleges, The founding of. Harvard was an outgrowth of hes a . : 
early séttlers' _desite: ito advance learning: and Sarpetu it to bes 

. ‘ ee 4 
~; 4 posterity; Areading to leave a \ i1Literate einen a to c churches - 


hen our piesent mntatere: should lie in “the. dust" President 


oo Thomas Clap Py. Yale left no doubt about his sane mapees ‘on ‘the role of , 
. a7” 7 “ é A . ¢ ve 
° a ee colleges + when he apie. 7 ie Ow. 
‘ ) ae - e . ges : . ; : a2 
. _ =,  Collegds are ‘Religious speletics, of a oe ae. 8 =" 
eae ee ae. - Se Nature to all‘others. For whereas as oe 
. ak Parishes are Societiés, ‘for training up of 
- ~- § thé common People;. Colleges are Societies : = - rn, 
é .. of Ministars, for trainin ue Persons. for *° 
| ce 4 oy the Work of the caesar aa : some a 
2 A Fae President aad s hopes, . the revolutionary-era, . 
i ; Bo tg : : a s a ‘ 


challenged. some of the° established ways, and, ‘not surprisingly, 


ys the new themes had their impact on “Oe ea colleges. ‘Tewksbury . al 


® tog % e : 
Mores several rehiniscences In one, Bishop W. Meade ‘described : > 
— ne an : ° 1 a 
events in Virginia: a _ oe a ee x 
4 a . 7 _ “Infidelity yas rife’in the State, and _ | a 
% 3 ’ _ °, «> the College of William dnd Mary: was regardéd , lf}. 
wes. So - 8 as the hot bed of French politics and religion. = ae oe 
—_ s ah 3 7 7I can truly say.‘that then and for ‘some years : a . 
oo ee ee a after in every éducated young man in ‘Virginia . 
ea 3 whom IT met I expected to find a: ecertees ae — . 
‘ j , not an avowed unbeliever, 1 oe : . ad 
— », = . _ 
1 = ; : “Another, from Reverend Lyman Beecher, suggests that, at 3% 
= , ’ ° 2 & , 2 ’ 
* ¢ ; 7) 
a re Yale, too, ‘the students, were hardly i@mune ta the tehper_ of the © Ps 
; v3 . spt . XN, fe ; a a ‘ : 
oY : es : time: ar} _ : 5 : oe : 
: ° : _ : ‘ a ¢ t. ; * ee 
. “Yale College wis. ‘in a most ungodly State. pe > 
; , ee ' ° + The College church was almogt e#tinct. Most — ne . 
oe a? g 8 GE the ‘students were skept it S200 owdies oA ok oad al 


tha 


“ys 8S were 5 pleuty. ine ‘ana liquors were kept ‘in’ j 
2s many rooms ;- intemperanca, profanity, gambling, . 
. 6 oo. * and licent lougness were common, . . ., Most: a. 
ean - 8” of _ the class befere tie were infidel, and. called, 
- . ae ke each. other Voltaire, Rousseau, D'Alenbert, etcs15 
- « P oo —F 
(. a ‘ aan , ee after the Revolution ‘there vas, wpredictably, 


| . 


— conflict over. ‘the cone of the mstitut{ons. -Who ‘a to. goverr = 


- a, , 
them? What were to Bee the ‘procedures for ‘d igiating! membership 7 


.on governing boards? Yor row, Princeton, rN Rutgers the. eo 


ae, problems were ‘pelat ively few, but the. other colonial colleges 


o 


_ found themselves in, ‘substantial Controversy ‘with te state over, ' 


baste matters of. governance, (16: What’ is: ‘énarkablg 1 that alle. . 


» 
‘9 ae \ 6 : 

changes had been made, none. had . came under the oo supervision — 
17. : 


a a nine colleges survived the Revolution intact, pene certain 


+ 


oe of ‘A atate, It is also worth: noting that what battles there, 


‘ 


were tended to be carried on before legislatures rather-than: before! 


-et 
.’ 


“courta, a . . eo as 4 age 


. 3 


Q an a “the: hi high point of the confldct over the definition ee 


‘ 
Sms 


rights ef a A private college did come in the: courts in the” Dartmouth 


'. 7 College case which was ‘finally decided in 1819. Most basically « at. 


isaue WAS whether Parewourh was public or private, The legislature: 


of New HPmPE AIRS: had changed ther instituttton’ S name to Dartmouth 


“University bas had ‘taken ateps to contréi a The trustees of. 


. : e a Xe 
- ¢..° Dartmouth Get Lege went to court ‘in. New Hampshixg toregain oer 


- . 7 £ 


< “s mithordty, but the court. found against them, In aets the’ case. came 


.Y 2 a 
ee apm Court, “An alumnus ofits class of 1801" ‘argued a 
--o 0 ' - 


the case for Dartmouth Collége and summed up as follows,” a 


«. 
s * 


: Oe hie Be ee 
_ ets, Be oe not, eit of te humble’ inhettucdont t' 43. : ee uy ee 
ee oe ee ow the, case of very college in the- land. it A , aoe 
e ‘+ ds more.. “It “ts* the. gase ‘of every: elegnosynary an ake 
’ Ans¢itution * t ghout; pur commtry., the .. os. 2 7 x | 
case of. every, who .has , property’. of: which : Sua 7 eae ; 
Me may, be: ary ipa ‘for: the ‘question is° eimniy: = 5 eee 4 8 
i *fhis: Shalt he state legislature. be-aklowed © o's ° -. ’. wy 
_ to take that which is not their own, to turn. a, ake 
it} fron-its original use, ant. apply -it .to- ‘sich ~ ef Se 
— “ends or purposes, as they, in their aera : : , 
i 2 og Ho & *" shall see fit? Sir, you’ may ~ destroy this 
Sa oe 5 “eg little institution We : » put if you do- = se . 7 


_<. - "2 you must | extanguish, one abner another, djl * ia 
aia those great lights of: stience, which, for = | A 
y+, "more than a century, have ‘thrown their tadiance 

4 rr nan over the land! It is, sir, as I have. said, a re 

Pa ae oes ; small. a and yet there are those that Bs ee. ee US 

oR ote - love ith. “ 7 ne a oo 7 
i . ‘“ . $ . 


wee Po Se No aoube his eloquence was a /Fnetor, he pregunably there 


5 were. deeper reasons, too, why Daniel Webster: won nm hyé- cage. The 


a é é 
ee on nS f : 


| | Se 6 on main finding of chief. Justice John Marshall's court was: that “oe 


5 . ; 
‘ - s? : bs at 


or % Dartmouth's pharter was a. comtract ‘which the legislature of New = —_ | : 
- a . ‘ampatiive had violated. q The decision was an encouragement to those e aN 
7 F a + ah would found private selleges and a ‘a néssage ¢6 states. ‘that ae 
. meee of private colleges, was. not a way, to obtain state a 


> : ’ a, ~ ‘ 
a) 3 \ . F : : 
. . a 


1 
"uni versities. ?? 3 a oe A oy. ae 


5 ye ) . : 
By the. ‘time of the Civil War there were 182 colleges which Pe 
§ =. by + ‘Tewksbury characterizes as "permanent." : Roughly, 260 were. ‘denomi~ 


Pa 
om an 


ee wt national, and: ‘many: of. them. had ‘been founded, after ‘the Dartmouth a. cs . 
. ; ; .* contege case at a" time whien the expanding. frontier wa oreating ee 
. _ of enand for new-colleges. Indeed, fourteen denominational’ colleges ig . 
M4 ns a "extated in Ghio alone. we eatiees hand, of the total of . ‘182, 
. a - - ee ne en ee is : 4 2 


"he o a ; 
t . e . 
y * eos - F . f° - v 4 g£ 
“ao "st - : seae 
ae oe on “Bue broadly Spenidits, the “ideals that canf® with the eo : 
ae Revolution created a i ‘for. some ‘Angtitutions ‘of | r- eduga- r : e 4 
. . # ® | * ts 
Ge ‘ P} ae 
24 4 tion that were controlled by: the state. Table 1 shows ee the a 
: ie first twenty-one state universitied were located and when each: 7 


ed o, _ obtained a “charter Muthorizing dt to confer egrees. as ent ao 
: a cantly; none had been rounded in a state hier one of ete nine ; 
: , colonial cofteses existed. * In the six original states listed in 7 

" table’ L 4 -- “located in the South except for Delaware setts state eo : 


t 


e 


universities veh without Brants of land pet eer es whereas * 2 


te 


din, the fourteen new states ljsted* iin ches table -- located in the 


‘West except a ‘Alabama -~ there generally \ was such a grant of a or 
i Tene as a basis ‘for getting started. A precedent for the federal J 7 ‘e 
| goverment to “subsidize public education by” granting land to start ; 
: sa , ae ;  « 
state universities was; in this way, “established. : = 
a | ~ TABLE 1* 3 : 
States Having State Universities Before the Civil War | 7 ‘ a 
ta 2 and. the Dates When > a Were: Issued : a 
? . 
™ Six Original States ; ; . ° Fourteén New States . “a 
Georgia “1785 7. Wermont* 1791, + Missouri 1839 + 
North Carolina .1789 ~ Tennesste" 1794 . Mississippi 1844’ 
* gouth Carolina’ 1805 . Ohiok* 1802, 1809 ‘Lowa. . 1847 
se Maryland 1812 Alabama 1821, - Wisconsin 1848 - ' 
io Virginia 1816 -’ Indiana 1828: | Minnesota .. 1851 _ ‘a: 
~ Delaware s, 1839 * Kentucky § 1837- Louisiana. - 1853 . 
7 ro i as , Michigan 1837 ° California - 1855 
ees a : @ 7 eo 
ae “Tewksbury,” ‘The Founding of Gaeiesn Colleges..., Pp. 170." ae ; 
e Ts \ . - 
. | | **0hio had twgpstate universities. Ohio University obtained its | 
~ . a charter in,f@802. Miami University's was granted in 1809. 


; 7 : | | os An smpér tant theme which rune parallel with the d xelop- 
? . ah : tient of inst Hut ions is the vocatigtial a conten eae snitiglesin® i 
~ . . : offerings, For Thomas Clap ,the purpose of a brian was to trata <. = 
bee on ; ministers, and BOE many colleges, aspecially in their. early years, | 
<e - aoe 
ie overwhelmingly, their Graduates dtdgbecose sintoters. ttovaver, ta, ¢ ne) 


Pe f " ; . st . a 
tate there typically: came ‘some. nhane aoa The pattern at ae) 
ae eevaca is instructive, In tie 1640», roughly 10 percent of Ene : 


. - graduates ae led a veentury léter jt “was gbout 45° oe \ 
’ - ; A . i. . = ; 
ae percent, and a century later still? it was ander tio percent”) - . 
Two forces were at work to prodline such a change. First, the range \ 


of seuipat tone regardedi‘as suitable endeavors for, a college graduate Vo 


- | ey "had simply expanded. In additiog, the content, of - theological ‘edue . 


. . a Satren had gradually been’ increasing in scope, and more : and more of * ‘sos, 

. «a 
‘™ . .. it came to be done in separate qhedionsead seminaries and, within | 

oe ; ere ae : ogee © 
n , ,. the older institutions, in separate schools of theology. 
- ° : 9 7 ; ‘ ° 
es a Medical and legal educatio to an important extent, - 4 

. Jf , ; - " ea 


A 
moved inthe otHer direction. Over time, such os was done 


tess in apprenticeship: ani more within the setting of an educational 
a Be ; institution. “Sometimes ° the educational institution was a university, 
¢ es ; 


and. sometimes it was a. separate aah a A famous. school of thik® 


a latter type ae the Litchfield Law School ‘in Connecticut, “Opened ' 

oo 4 
yy , -. ap 1784 by ‘Tapping Reeve, it survived until 1833 amos its students - 
Vere John C. Calhoun, , Aaron Burr, and Horacd Mann. Gradually, medical * 
er) 


and legal training came to be provided more within the universities, [ i 
’ 3 — - % i J . 


but as late as 1910 only five of the 124 law schools then in 


” 


«* ey 
. +. existence yequirad’ as much as three years of college gic taa for 
. if “. a 8 : 2 7 . : a. 
ge " -adnission? 0 Py. ae om on | a 4 
res: , ‘ oO . 7 oF ry ° : 
ary the development Of agienti lig and pechnden training 5 


“e 
. & . . . te 


oe a began {avearyeut in the first Hale ‘of the nineteenth century. An ae f*. 


wo ; “aspecially important early contributor was the United States 


e 


‘Military Academy which had ite beginning in 1802 when Congress 


, established that a-"Corps of Engigeers" ' should be stationed ae ‘ 
A | ‘West Point in New York. 423 Not everyone ehtived there, ' The’ artist po 
i ; James MeNet11 “Whistler was one who did not, and his rather succinct : ° a 
‘observat ior Poninidietant cs the acadefty aie a : % 
silicon been a gas, 1 would have’ been a major general’ ue But while a . 7 
"Whistler did not thrive, ‘Science did, ‘The neateny set high o | C 
“ standards in mathematics and the. physical sciences, and nd many of the " 
—- f | savy professors of. mathematics in, Ajerican colleges were bi adbates 
b | ° of West Poage. “Indy writing in 1850, President Francis May ERDS _ 
- a | of Brown was led to observe: a - . tl 
- West Point, ecaduabignanmatty a smaller number —.’ = - - 
. than many of our cdlleges, has done ‘more towards 
the construction of railroads than all our one 
/ _ oe and ilies colleges united, 25. 
° | The genéndyl ty of Stephen Van Rensselaer led ‘to the. / - a 
_ % ' Equndting, in 1824, of aa ‘Polytechnic Institute which 7 
‘ oe *sBitoved vest Point! 8 goxamplé and itself became preeminent. ‘Later | o 
. in the meneteenth century, | tine eminence veut? bewhared ‘with - Z ie a 
. a others, but according” ‘to Frederick Rudolph it was, before the Civil 
War, “the center of applied bel es in - United States." ; 
ud wo Van Rensselaer stated that his aim was a. train peachers who. could a ‘¢ 


i po 4 ee 


a % : . ee a * *y  « s. 


. ; — a é 
: ‘ i 2 . 
ear é r 2 & % : . J 
: - . Si, *: ry an 


ay oe . 7 _ i 

go into the achogla and teach oo bse. f 
oot _" the sons atid daughters. of Paraces: ‘and ee eae 

‘in the application of experimental’ ‘chendatry, . oo ee a 

“Pie iosapes and natural histéry, to agriculture, — of. 


Ss démestic economy, the arts, and manufacture. 27 ” 
' This philosophy was an explicit forerunner of the land-gragt .move- 


ment, : w ; aad m 


on 7 < Scientific snquiny: began in other Plages, LOO, sometimes 


14 {nstitutions created principally for: tat. purpose —- Like ; 
‘S 


a ? 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, found’ in 1854, and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology which began in 1861 -- and. sometimes in new -- 
bacoe © Ga within the older institutions, . ‘Around mid-century, for 
example, Yale's Sheffield Scientific School and Rarvard's Lawrence’ 


. . ‘Scientific School MieEent At both vale and Harvard ‘theese were some’ 


differences betwee ene new. ‘programs in science. and the more tradi- 


o- 


tional course of undergraduate study. ree adnission were 
- lower in science, aad the new’ program lasted f6r three ene not . 
Si ee four.” More eneeaiy.. the science students were looked dow upon; 


wy i = the Sheffield students even had to ‘sit separately from the eegutar”} 


¢ 


f . students in chapel. The ‘ultimate formal statement of the difference 


came with the creation of separate degrees for ee students of 

science. Harvard awarded its first Bachelor! of Sciince degree in , 
4 &? £ . : : L 
a 1851, ‘and ‘Yale gave its firet Bachelor ‘of | ‘Phd.losophy,, in 1852. Work. _ 


in setence yas not to be allowed to dilute the premier undergtaduate 
2 7 ov ee a 
a re ee aba the nOCUEROE® of aaa os. ee : ‘ 


ae The training ‘of: téachers provided another important aspect 
of the vocational ‘content of fupriean higher education, migoughout2 


4 


A 
*€ 
Bay 
3 
- 


we | 
.* mueh pe natica” s history, this "craining | has been’ largely a hite- 


promise aff e Papoctally. in he party part’ of the nineteenth, 
ee - century, ‘the Gotten was widespread that a teacher for the local 


. school, equiped little Y training ! “When, coupled with Jocalities' 
eg ap — : 2, ea 
y efforts to. keep cae the cast. of the ern -- most of hich. was — arse, 


the. teacher" 8 salary -- as well as the. rather eaday availability . 


of Sebple to} serve as téachers - -+ faequently but not alwayé women nm 


. o 


és - ec Nas not ion was. ‘reinforced. Often enough, teaching was a- temporary | 


ee not a full- fledged, full- titie profession; many: taught 


ae 


‘asa stop-gap until eee better came along. Often enough the sy 
- Job i not so much veachane as schoolkeeping.” hte general L — 


atmosphere contributed to the niodest level ae training of many 


fn a : “ * 


(: | teachers. Indeed even in the beginning of the 1930s, over ‘one- 


quarter of the. nation’ 8 ‘elenentary achost teachers: had had less * a 
; “than two ‘years of formal education pevons high see roughly oY a { 


forty percent of the junior high sehont teachers had not completed - : 
| 4 a ' 


~. 4 _ cae 
college, and the situation for high school teachers was. hardly 


* much bétrer.°* 


oe. , : * o 
: . > 


Althougt the educational background of America's teachers ‘* . et 


i has never, been all that. one might eeasonably shave wanted, for: 


Me roughly a ea and a half there -have been forces of some conse- 


e 


quence at wide to improve fs. Ka important gerly influence came 


a 


7 from Europe. In France and Prussia the arene of ecachete was /- 
1 i 
taken seriously. People Like Horace “ann and Henry barnard traveled 
abroad, observed, and brought. ideas ‘across ‘the Atlantic. > ‘ a 
| ¢. ao 
ci s 


; ‘. a 


‘The nox mal achool ieee an inpor tant institution providing 


training: for. teadtiers, " The 4 First private one wag atarted at. Concord, 


Vermont in 1823, And the fing publte: ones an Lexington, Massachusetts 


| a4 in 1839.22 ' A normé a pchoot wa 4S not acceulepetearaun 1860 most: stu 
7 é 


dente entered with essentially jan elementary school education, 
The typical: course 1 ered one of two years, but — majority of | 


tle students ‘stay€d for only a vn of it, 7 Over time the: : on 


ti! numBer of normah. ‘schools grew —~ there were ninety-two public 


“omnia schools in nea0 ~_ and seiset tended to rise, | In 1890 » 


— the: New York State Normal Cotlege at mEbany: required, for the firet 


‘time, that entrants be high school graduates. Over time, too, 


e ‘oo 


some of the normal achpels: were. themselves promoted tq: ‘the’ status 


of . teachers’ colleges “with, authority to grant ‘the bachelor! 8 ‘dégree. 


- 


The first promotion of this sort: came in 1903 chee ‘has: Michigan 
e. t é = 
aor jState Normal College at Ypstlanti was authorized to grant the ‘ 


¢ 


ete ‘Bachelor of Arts in Education, *9 This. pattern of ‘transformation ee 


became widespread ; by 1935 there were 158 teachers t colleges, M48 
| | 4. 
, —— of them being public. 

a ; 
te = ‘Along. with the development of the normal school and © iy 
_teachers college came. the development within tthe oder inst{tutions . Ce 
of higher sducatton’ themselves of .chairg and departments of 


educatjon, Atdhoueh there was 4nstrucdion- in education in some 


44 f~of those ‘institutions as early as the 18308, the first permanent ee 


chair ina university was apparently established at the University ‘. 


of Towa in a ail 1907. rage university | had a school of education, . 


eo 4 ” 


Zz | in. 1890' ‘there were dust a few chairs in edavation throughout. 


“* 
Sey 


* . ‘the nation, but by the. “turn of the aa ‘there were over 250... 
Moreover, by 1900. over “one-quarter of the Viberal arts colleges 

~~ “offered: ‘courses in education. > After 1900 there yas a rapid _ ra 
growth of schools or departments of. education in state. universitias. 


a ae An additional: Amportant threfid in this Pieeer concerns, 
2 » : a o 


< the Land-grant college movement .. The Morrill-Wade Act. we 1862 wade: 
‘provision for each state to recéive ° 30, 000 acres | of public land, . | — 
J 3 a 
or equivalent, land gctipt, for each oe. its senators. and represen- 


. tatives based on the distribution of population. in. 1860. As a : ; | . 
al. . : Y oO 


consequence the states received the proceeds Sc the sale of 7. ’ 
| million acres. of public, land, . and ?this money was to go to* stipport . ; ¢ 


‘ ’ ie 
Sin éach state at Beast one college. "where Ene leading onjelt halt ne 
: “  @ : , 
be, . without excluding other ‘scientific or- sigsatcet studies, to’ 


eae 
~ teach such. branches of learning as are ‘telated to agriculture and . 
che: mechanic arts."". ‘Typically the ‘college or. colleges in each , 7 


-statée: ‘designated as the beneficiaries of this ~— came to . 


- * “on: 


be called “A and ut" = fOr agricultural and mechanical ~~ - colleges, 


4 
but the precise eee of designat tig ie a was not the Bame - 


he in all states. In some , new colleges were éacabiiched; vegies 
existing, agriéultural Gor seee were ‘given. the : "A ‘and: M" designation; 
and there were other patterns, too. *° Today ere are ‘roughly 
aa . * seventy land-grant colleges, all ‘of them exclusively siete cea 
for Cornell and MIT.. ce: - Oo a voy. c | : ee 7 \ 


The "A utd ut" colleges had rbldiestiy two ae and 
v4 ; 


one was simpler’ to accomplish than ‘the other. As engineering 


ale 


Ae 
” 


‘y 


“stattdards. 


* schoola 7 arveteegs raacivaly straighttorvardly}, and ma 1927. 


“they. were educating esighis half of ‘the, nation's engineare. But” 


“they were intended _to- provide agricultural education, ‘as well,. and 


in. this pee their early yeh was more complicated. 


“The farmers were resistait.. “An agricul ural paper in Philadelphia _ 


es hey ns _ § i. , - ae - - a ‘y 
| - Insaead ae introducing the “student: of dericuieyes 
¥ - 0 a laboratory and chemical and philosophical  ~° 


gppara 8, we would. introduce him to a: pair of heavy * 
neat's leather boots and corduroy Pants,. and“learn 
him how | to load manure. 


i: Nhe situation did not improve when faruers! children who beanies 


. ~ 


\ A and mM! schools used them, as they sometimes did, not to master . 


he intricacies of sodenttéic farming but as a_means of escaping. 


a different kind of life. -Ultimately, farners did develop 


¢ 


all glance to these sngei tutions Because they Learned, very simply; . 


/ 
J 


139 iste _— _ ‘ a “a4 


‘ : - 


A -g0 d sae a of the significance of the land-grant, 


= i 
eeiilecs is Frederick Rudolph’. -vatement: * 


> 


",. ated in its ratfonale the Ja¢ksonian temper; it: 
' became the common school on a higher level; it. 


a 


became. one of the gre&t forces. of econonte and _ ° « 


_ social mobility in American society; it brought 
_ the government, both federal and state, firmly ‘ 
into the support , of higher education. In the | - 
land+grant institutions the American people 
. acheived popular higher education for the ee 
"time. 40 ~~ 


se 


es During the several decades. following the cava War "the 


After ican university, took on. quite recognizably, its-modern’ form. 


eo, , 


we 
fees 


In the end, the land-grant college’ Ancorpor- - / A. 


ee 


ayo * travel to Germany for his own ‘training because it had been impos- - 


Se 
“4 obtain training without “sothgg§pbroad: : 


. Late, in the. nineteenth. eentuty Profesgor Baail Cilderaleeve of +. 
s* 2 . 


He re athe. Hopkins pecalled bl in ; an eatlier' time, he: ‘had had to . 


7 ° 


‘sible + obtain in: pnerica, By the time Professor Gildersleeve - 


, 


A 
s 


and most: would-be American scholars, then had ample opportunity to 


Eb es 


f - 


' versity were many; only’ the barest mention of. a bey of them can be .-. 


oe 
o 


i offered here. ‘In 1861. Yale’ awarded. three doctorates, the ‘Etret 


yes 


. . grant ‘status and partially private, Wad Beougbe, together piece 


“filly. on’ one > campus the new / vocationalion OF the land-grant movement “at 


ay e 


- had opened ‘in 1876, wader the leadership of Panter Coit Giiman, 


ar abasee ‘xclusively devoted to research and graduate education, aad 


' 
i) 


‘Clark University had..begun in 1889 with G. Stanley Hall as its 


President, “devoted. exclusively, to Eies6 purposes. Rudotph gives . 


us one clue to “the: developing character of the American ‘university . 


when he ea: of Johns 3 Hopkins! development as a "Eaculty-centered" 
= “inaedeutton. 4 | | | 


ra sR 
‘ 


Following the Civil wi the. state universities in the. 
‘South lost ithe preeminent role in the state univelsiiy movement: 


which, to an, Anportant extent, ‘they had won. in the first half of che 


“ak 


ninéteenth couture ‘The momentim -in the movement shifted to the 


- a 


re a bee By 


Midwest and NESE to institutions ‘like the a of Michigan, 


vmade these. remarks -- in: 1993. can conditions had changed dramatically, 

The events lealing to- 0° the emergence of. the mer ican’ =) 

os "sr Anerican Ph D. 2.42 ‘Cornell, partially public by virtue of its land- 
\ 


with the expanding anbeneee in acadenic scholarship. Johns Hopkins: ~ 


t 


. 0 


| val the University of Mprescta, a the Univeresty “of Wiaconsin. among 
at 7 ; -, % i others"? | Poreibly ithe success of plots universitiés: appeared © | < - 

= . _e threatening | to some. in ‘the. private sector because, ae se : 
eo “conflict emerged. In a. speech before the National. Education Asso-'' 


elation din 1873, ‘President Charles. Eliot of Havwara attacked che 
i 


concept of publia education in the following + way: a vale 


a - There is a skepticism of the masses in. 
as . _ Massachusetts as to the justice of everybody 
oO paying for the advanced education of somebody' S. 
child. The mechanic, the blacksmith, the 4 
weaver sdys, ‘Why should I pay for the profes- 
a sional education of the lawyer's son, the 
oo _. minister's san? The communi ty, does not. Pro- : 7 
ie vide m my son his forge or loom, ' 6 . os ; " 


President James. B. Angell of the University of, Michigan willingly 
jotnad the debate as the. spokesman for the public univeraities. 


2 _ The modern ra phase! of the rivalry between the public, and - private : ~ a 


sectors was certainly under way. oa ~ & So Fw 


we e. 


, | In the period folloising the Civil War the Aneetean indus 


trial economy took on its modern complexion.” Guest fortunes emerged 
Z -_ and, dn. some Anstaices, became. instrumental in the founding” of 
: \e 
: ; yo we 
“ re "private universities. td n natne nly a fey Johns Hopkins, Clark, —. 


Vanderbilt, Duke, ‘Stanford, and Rice all had their beginnings din this — 
Be y) . yt 
Pal Cornell had « two-sided ve what it veceived under ene 


o 


terms: of the Morril1-Wade Act as well as a generous gift from Ezra 


“Cornel. And in the founding of the University of Chicago, the 


ts: f 
role of private giving was as central as it had been anywhere. A 


. friendly rivalry developed between some ay citizens of Chicago a 
., ° 
and an courfiser nanied. John D. ‘Rockefeller. Mul though those =rce 


fe 


7 &. a" ey « 


ee . a Chigago gave generat phy, they came nowllere TESE matching the -_ 


$35 million that, by; M1916, peep had provided: ‘The venture ee 


had obviously cadet ne imagination oe 0 say’ ‘the Least. Indeed 
"4 
- even by 1906, he had. dectaéd’ “it ,is the: “best investment I ever 
48 . i ad oe 
ad ; , : an ; re 


: : ; F ' a a . : 
P 2° sot . -&. 
‘Two final themes to bear th mind concern the education 


melee my lifes" 


of particular groups, ‘yonet, ‘Negroes, and various denominatioris. | 
Ong is that there. has’ been a growing ecadeney fou t the typical. 


-student body to become tnereasingly: heterogenous, . to: accept meaiieria 


of groups which iter or robeceiy excluded. Hut: the other: theme is” 
that many American colleges were founded dnd still exist to serve 
Oe . ' . _ = 3 i : 
* WOMEN or Negroes, or members of .a particular ii ke As | 


ae it happens, today the Catholic institutions are, as. a. group, the 


€ 


. most highly visible pf ‘all the' denominational colteges.49 What is 


“te most ‘important: gt to’ be aware that inj the history of ‘American 


higher education both ‘themes -— homogenization as well, as Gee 


gation of particular ‘sroups” “3 ‘have been in operation. 


"By the beginning of -the twentieth oe eirtually all 

aa : of the major ‘chiens: which are with, us t day had been established. 
/ ° e . a cS . 
— 4 Even the two-year college movement — about which: nothing has been 


; 


' gaid so far but which’ was to become of pet saad in-the _ 


1960s - —- Was, under way Mii = a 
hag %. a Certainly by 1900 it was a fait ‘accom omp1i- that the system 
was. odds: to, develop without one capstone institution to set stand-" 


‘ 


p : an 3 ards and provide. overali guidante if not Seaiaie.: Ingtead, 
| ‘ "oa . 
oe oe ¥ 
2. 
> ‘ ; ; 


profession. Already the Liberal arts comes had been*flanked on 


{ 


* xs . 
“good and a -- between the pubic and the ‘private sectars was 


the ayatem energed with enormous- varlaty vin standard; patterns, 


‘prograha, and plrposes, The paraliel. developtenty of gecular and, 


‘eligiously-oriénted institutions was a fact, ‘Another fact was 


vo! 


the | expaiding: arena of vocationglism in conjunction with the: blur- 


ring of ‘the ‘ebinetion between, training for a vocation and for a 


’ 


one side by the university,.- it was aa to be flanked on 


i. * 


the other side, too, by. the ewodveat college, ‘put char development 


a 


lay still farther: “in the future. Special netitutions were created 


for | the lies of particular pedplet In’ he beginning college. 


“was for white Protestant males. Eventually student bodies.’ were’ ‘to 


becomer more diverse, but particular ‘not teyttone arose to serve 


—_ particular atau Finally, the chnerging fompetieton -- for both 


- 


? 
‘a 


, ‘ a“ 


observable in rue Revolutionary era, powes fully expressié ain ithe 


oy Dartmouth Conese case, and had mEpeered: ‘in a recognizably tiodern. 


. format by the 18708. . a “if — “eS << 
| “Two fuademeneat questions ‘enmeshed in that ines issue 
are ery much with us today. They will certainly occupy our 


attention in tite remainder of this, ‘paper, and to state them is as 


{? * 


good a ‘note as any on which to covelude this briet euevey of . * 


~ important history: who shouts, Bo: 2 college? Who should pay for 


’ the support of pene sducat og ° or an . - = 


Pia 


ae 


. 


Page Ye tak | AND CONTEMPORARY. SETTING 


in ‘umerous ways. ‘A exec which has “come oto wide ‘use ist 


. sented it Table 2 with the one-digit and twoNltgie Eons used by the a 


» Edueat'ton. ° “For Now a few words of ‘explanation will serve .to- augment, 
an i s 


we Ss “ede 
e. at cs 
ke? . 
| oo 7 
fig. 
‘ 


“LIT « _THE INSTITUTIONS: ‘RECENT BACKGROUND 


? oon Fa ; - >, te 8 tie : .° 
; . a b : See os 

° a) 
A. 


this section furnishes ' some basic: information about Oe ow 


‘America! Ss” “Anstitutions: of higher. education essentially in the con- fie Ae to 
ec. \ 
temporary setting. In, the academtic yaar 1976- 7 there were. 3, 075, 


insti tutions ‘in what ‘the. National. Commission. on, v theigpenctng.o of ie ; ae 
, 
Postsecondary Bducatson ta, referred tg as the: collegiate’ sector of . 
Ta: education, the sector on which our: ‘atear tion | ie, 
will be. focused. _ ae 2 oe or. 
_ TW institutions in the: collegiate sector nay. be* deferibed ; 
> 8 . : f 7 
4 


“abd usualiy roreta to" as the carnegie cee: md’ 


id 


4 <4 aug . Lo 


a "scheme provides a erops division saseiedetons, into tive cptegories. "6 


§ so 4: 


and” a finer division into eiphgeen categories. . The: ‘scheme ii pre- 


bs 9 


Carnegie ‘Comission; the table also . contains” the: numbér of institu. 


e - 


ares 


and. effolinents An. the various categories for. the fall. of @ 


\ ' i . 


In’ a. ‘number of instances: th ep Of the various: cate- >. 
* af 2 4 ‘ 4} 


gories. aie rather well the’ ‘major tharacteristies of cha 7 : 7 _ 
indicated insti tutions.” Precise definitions: are presented’ dn ie 


o oan 5 oY oo YY ‘ : ‘ A ; 
‘Carnegie Coimmission' s A: Classf igation oe Institutions of” Higher. - 4 |. 


¢ slat 


ne information Sentwine in the titles. 


. Se wes ds é or 
a . ; ‘ t ° 


¢ ae 


Ce: ; J 4 
+ ° y . * . i a 
ba - _ 4 : : ¥ ff 3 : ‘ a 3 
a. a a a . TABLE Ok fiche oY Fe SE . a 
; ee 7 o ' i a =r ; 5 . : . > 
Cae Jo ae = 4 ~The Carnegie. Etasaieleauion Nd ; 
i * . Number of Institutions: _and Enrol iments’ y- Fall 4970 . ' 
fi Se ee te Re OS Be ne ae -_ 
7 or a : a4 ¢ : : ‘ “Rnrotiment. or. 
oo , ta ay >: ~ ig ‘ = Approximate is 
a | ae "  . Number of = = Enrollment — 
Ti, 4 oe ~ Major Classi fication, Sub lassi fication, _, Institutions - © Fall 1970 . 
ar Ce __and Codes of Identification v» Fall, 1970 (in thousands) . 
an : v am . Oe : ‘ 2 j ~ 
ore = . a . eo , . be. ‘8 i : ; ‘ 
a “1x Doctoral-Granting Institutions: te - 173. °° 2,678 
. te +: 1.1» Res@arch Universities a ve . 7 52 ~ 1,100 
ee */ - 1,2 Research Universities II ~ . 40 * ' *611- 
ie . es Doctoral~Granting Universities I: ae 53 e641 
af _ 1.4 Doctoral-Granting Universities II » Oo eH og 325 
/. ‘ . = ; es ° hi ; one < o ‘ 
a 9 . . - 3 ee » % 
, eae, Be ‘Comprehensive Universities and Colléges 453° 1: 2,504 
fae . o,1" “ Comprehensive Universities ant Colleges T 321 vs - 2,099 
2.2 en Universities and Colleges II 132 | © 402 2. 
- Mey Liberal Arts Colleges S ee per _ 719 . 686 
a ? Ss es 3, 1.. ‘Uitberal : Arts Colleges r. u* ' _ 146 . 186 ; : 
ee” ee “Liberal. oe coligees 0 er a . 573 500. 
“ cos ° . = . os , 
* we: oe of a = e 7 4 a . “~e _— “4 ; : a 
a ‘hy, Two-Year Cdl Sees and Institutes.-""- | * 1,061 ‘WA. 2,348" | ° a me 
NX . oa 7 ‘ : aie . “7k : 4 a on . ; , v. ° *. e Pi < . - 
; * 5. Professional {Schools and Other pESCagi anes <n .:) . a 
ree oe Institutions aes, 7 oa oe eee eee 
ecg de ls Theological ninaries » Bible’ ne, 4. Mle ee, SAR. 4 Ose 
a : Colleges, : ‘and/ Other. Institutions a 2 (- se eee 
Po a  ‘: Offering Deg ees in Religion -° tO pe! _ ae oO 
wees OS 2° §$.2 Medical Schodls and Medfeal Centers % — 43. 4 
, ~ * 5.3 Other Separate Health Professional . _ 26°. 10 
i 4 "| _'¥ Schools: - are ; 7 fe ee 
a we fa LN Schools of- Engineerin nd ‘Teehnology e" 32- - -" 56 3 dk Bn 
+. “ 5.5. Schools of Busttness and Mandgepent Se, 28° Pe AS : 
oe - t 5,6 - ‘@chools of Art,. Music, ; sartd ses wa B ” So a ne 
ro rs Pei of Law tess. ap 5, | 14 ~og Oey 
"e 5,8 . Teachers’: Colleges ‘” a ¢ a 9 a “12. ei TS 
eR 5.9-° Other’ Specialized’ ancejespns : ' ot Fe BB Me 
* ” Ha Ss . oh ; tad _ ? . : te a2 
ae. -rorats' ie. es. oe ee ee 2, 827 aS 8, 500° S ae eg 
rhe. Ga en Comijssion on dgher Education, A Classification. of Institutions 
"Q “Migher - ‘Educatibn, PRs 1-7. . ein = a le ae - = 
_ \. ry . : he a ’ ¢ : . « 
: ° 7 s é 9 ae - - \- % - ae ’ ‘ 


ies : : 7 4 , . i n : 
. . ‘ in. 


_boctoral-Granting Institutions w were~ “clagsi fied into one ae 


a 
e . 


of the four. subcategories on the basis | of how many: doctorates they eal 
— -¢ Se — -. 
 awatded and how much money ed received from the federal govern : 


& 


g ment 18 work in science. esearch Universities 1 ° tained -the 


“highest q and Doctoral-Granting Universities un’ 


if 


. institutions on this index. Comprehensive Univer’ Colleges . 
| a offer a liberal arts pEOurOM plus at. least two pidgrade’ =“ "for 

a : ~ % ” class. I = and at least one program a for class-I1 -- Of.a profes- - oo “ 

; Te a a 
me. * wt@al or ‘vocational natures The defingtion piys liberal arta « . os 
. | ve ® . . 

college | is fgtrly straightforward: Institutions 4 in. Liberal Arts” ee 

° . Collegts J were more Rrective in admissions or had a. larger® pro- - i 


; r ~ ‘® 
- hy oF portion of alumni holding Ph.Ds from inajor + iverstetes than did oa 7 
; é - . ww a ' : . 
institut $ons in Liberal ‘ates Colgeses 1 com Two-Year vee sade oe 
’ a ; . ‘ ‘ ‘ r . 
me | Institutes is a fairly clear designation; and, of course, ‘ther is 


2; 


pre we typically a ta jor #istigction between the public and private ” 


vs 


. , | ngttutiéne- Am this. ‘category. Enoteoetouat school and Other ae Aaa 
: . r) : ' oa 


¢ 


Specialized Iristi tutions were sa classi fied if they were generally vo 
"3 | - ‘ sepavave fn Largex Gaerne and self~contained. The subcate- , -" 
"gory Other’ Specialized Institutions includes graduate nea, % 


‘maritime. achdentes ,,nilitary institufes without liberal art pro- 


o 6 


oe : grams, and, a few Anstitutiaris” ghd simply could not be Ptoperly_ 


, + brasfieiea anit else. a . “ & - ; ee os 


¢ . 
a . ~ 


Not. only: dges the Caineete: claggtfication enD us to 
: “ ' * ws 


foe understand certain featutés, of Ameri 


Ay 


higher edscatton; it is also 


° 


va taxonomy which tempts fddemies to thinks in terms of a qncr seh 4 


of institutions. Louts Es Benezet has put this point weil: , | 


It would. scarcély be diplomatic to refer to the 
ee . . Ifet ag, a pecking order. In\terms pf students, - 
~ patrons, neighbors, or area legislators, any one + 
: ‘dastitation might bg préferred to any other. In ; 
’ ‘tertis of .the academic establishment, as. led by 
5 the. strongest ‘gradtate schools; the list is con- 
‘sidered to. ‘be in piece pecking order .5 a 


x -A little arithmetic ‘applied to: the aqta of Table 2 shows. 
ive, & *& 
‘that the average e size of the jase tubiond-meastixed by ‘enrollment-- | 


varied sharply among the major categoriés. Table 3.makes the point 


TABLE-3*®" ey - 
Average Enrollment’.in‘ 1970 by 
: 
by One=Di it Ca e le Categor ‘ 
: 7 g yn : gory _& a | fo 
1. Doctoral “Granting ee = 3% 15,479 _ | 
. HQ Comprehensive Universities and Colleges es 7” 
- . * ; 
p ar Liberal Arts cela : ——, 954 
= ' . i 
4.’ Two-Year Colleges aiid Institutes , . 2,213 
j . 
5. Professional Schools and Other pec talized: 681 
Institutions . 
or c 
a — *These numbers were derived from data in: The Carnegie 


' Commission on Higher Education, A Classification of 


oe n Institutions of Higher Edvestion, pp. 6-7. ; = . 


tv 


y a ; 
. Phe balance betweem the: ‘peel and the ne tvate sectors 


“each category appears in Table 4, Overall, slightly more than half 
a A 
of all institutions: were BE yearly controled, but ee three- 


~ 
. a 


oo the enrpllment: was in the public sector. There vas, ‘of 


course, some category~by-category variation around these grand 


> ‘ 


™ SVP BARE Or example, liberal arte colleges were alnost Exclusiveny 


- private whereag two-year colleges wee mostly public, more 60 if ‘one. 


t 


) 
s concentrates on snrolinent, less go: ff one considers institutions. 


Q- 
“ERIC: 


¥ ; 29 . 


‘ =A 


, explicitly. a : - . a. " “9 ~ 


o- 


TABLE 4*- 


*Proport ions of Institutions and Enrollments 
in the Public and Private Sectors, by One-Digit 


; Carnegie Classification, in 1970 
. é. 4 


e : : . . ry : a b . é 
. - « Institutions Enrollments 
‘Percent Percent Percent Percefit 
Category “ public’ private public private 
1. Doctoral-Granting aT = ; ‘ 
Institutions - 62 _ 38 75 25 
2. Comprehensive Universities i . | 6 
,and Colleges 68 32 . . 19. 21 
RF Liberal Arts Colleges | 96 / {5 95 
4. Two-Year Gelieyed and | | ie, 
Institut ues @6 24 ‘94 6, : 
5. Professional Schools and f- ar : 
Other Specialized Insti- . 
tutions 2 yy 5 85 37 63 
: : s. , 
‘All - 46 54 "74 26 


‘ 


*The cueneuté Gametestion on Higher Education, A’ Classification of ’ 


Institutions of Higher tuucat ten, pp. 6- a  . oe ot 
& i , 


Turning from our description for 1970 to a eas Be - oo 


of changes over time, we face problems in finding strictly comparable. 


information; pad none ue Tae the same scheme in the same level of A 
detail is readily avai tables” It is, of tourse, well known that ‘ ' 

ine the 19608 expansion was one of the central themes, and ; ie 
therefore how this expansion was accomplished is an important , 
“question. - In particular, to what extent ade institutions emerge, o 
"and g0 what extent did existing institutions expand? ioe Gavetal - 


reasons this question sgl easier to ask than ‘to: answer 


» 


hae, precisely. “One of the problems is that: an’ institut gee would 


frequently respond to the momentum of growth by adding new programs - aos 


r as well as by expanding ,existing ones. with the result that, based . - r 


= ; ." upon ate highest level of degree offered, tt atta be classified 
differently ina later than in ‘an earlier ee ‘Thus, although 
there have been many genuine ppentngs and some genuine closings of . 


‘’ , “institutions, this pHeHomencs of reclassification has océureed 


° 


_ . frequently enough to make it somewhat Cali tae 


; changes: ia the “humber of institutions Classified by highest level 


aay ; : 7 on di 
: ofidéuves offered, 7 , 7% 
iy . 
This process of institutional migration is explored in - 


seme detail by Harold L. hodaiiison: i, Institutions in Transition: - ~~ * 


A Profile of Ciange - in Higher Education... . He writes; "For the most . r = | 


=o 


° 


part, there is a general pat I of moving up the ladder a terms of 


level of degree audeded. (I ‘hdve a this "higher educat ion-~ 


\ the higher the, better. 1)"® _ Later he ae ity this way: 


‘With reBard to level of degree, it is likely 
that there is operating in America a system of 
vertical mobility, that institutional change 
exists in’a hierarchy based on the highest level 
of degree offered. As dne would expect, the 

' greatest amount °° thange occurs when programs 
change without being accompanted by corresponding , . 
oe changes in the highest level of degree offered. 
J -_ But when one looks.at changes in degrees, it is . 
, ' clear thaf” institutions move from less than B.A. | _ ae 
to B.A., from there to M.A., and from these to a 2 
Ph.D. This we can call "upward mobilit $tand it ; 
is clearly the conventional and most widely 
followed path. Relatively few anstitut ions: 
reverse this trend and offer ag"lower" degree _—_—- 
thea’ previously offered and th¢ consequences are ~ . 
Jort yen. 9 Bg - : : * 


: . : Trends in ia total number of institutions of higher 


learning teld an important part. of the story. of change. Between a 
&; - ; 


1960 and 1975, the number of. institutions increased by 1,196, an 
* ; inetesce of nearly two~ eruEee: on the average,. the increase was : : 
‘ almost fifty institutions per. evel In ‘the first part of the ~ | os 
period, between 1950 and 1966, the number of pub lic ahd ee . 
mo % | Ps instftitions grew at about, the Same rate.. Toward the anus betwee 
Pet ‘1966 and 1974, the rate of growth was much higher in the public 
| | meceae: whereas 36 percent of | all aaeeieteds weremibite in es 
by .1976 the ‘proportion —. 48 percent. Of the everart fucvesaé of 
1 , 196 institutions between 1950 and 1975, 816 were public and 380 
"were sei vate, Thus, while there was clearly more growth in’ the 
pub lic sectorg there was also substantial growth in the private 
“. sector. This sake important point is frequently over looked. 


ha . i 
A comparison, of the number of institutions in 1950 and 


‘ 2 1975 on the basis of the highest degree offered shdis clearly the 
i important role of “the public two-year institution in the developments - 


of the pape few HECages Of the roughly l »200 new institutions; just 


over half :were. pub two-year colleges. . By. stark contrast, in the " 


i , , game period the number of private two-year colleges increased by . \ 


° sah 
= . - a 


only five. nine, he reas 55 percent of all two-year colleges were 


a - subiic in 1950, by 1975-the' figure was 79 percent. It is also oa 
, ; . -:, 3 . 


hm _ intetest. that there was actually. a decrease over the period of » 
. ycl,, $ 


8 fifty-six in ‘the number of public inst tutions with their highest*- 


a bachelor's: and/or first. professional degree. ‘This 


ee, ee ee ; * 


e. 


change no doubt reflects the phenomenon of Institutional Mgracton 


with augmentation af a leading to reclassification. 
| Not only did eis nunber “of ineeteudtions Srpanie on the 
e a average they grew in enrollment. Table 5 shows the figures and : ar 
illustrates especially the: difference petyveen the Sabite and private 
sectors. On the average, pub lic institutions were always wiser: a ie 
‘than private ones ,. and turing the ‘period they iexpanded faster. Tie 


average paver institution was roughly 60 percent larger in 1975 


. 


* 


‘than in 1950; the ayeroBe public one, 240 percent: In. 1950, the 
average ibiiey Sask teveton was nearly twice as large as ane average | 


private institution, and pa 1975, it was about four times as eater 
’ » *y oN 
ne But ‘once again, it is important to emphasize ven although the 


4 


pace¥ot expansion was faster in the public sector, ‘there was 


expansion in the private sector as well, 


% 


' ' Table 6 presehts mi perspective on the changing size 


of institutiond, It is striking that in 1950 enrollment was‘: abi er | 


thar 1,000 at nen three-quarters ‘of all institutions. Since : oa 


then, the percentage of institutions having fewer than 1,000 students 


has decreased us alae while the percentage of institutions in’ 


each of the other ‘categories has increased. In 1950 only One of 
e 


every fifty institutions had more than 10 ,000 students; in 1976 
Bre comparable figure-was approximately one c OF every twelve. ; rs 


Seti further information about die comes from Table 7 _ f 


* 


which conoerns the nation!s larbest campuses. In 1975 diere Were . . a 
‘ . , o $- 
twenty-seveft campuses each having over 30,000 students, , Overwhe1m- 


ingly, these. institutions tqne to ta public universities. Of the 


6 oy , b. 30 : . 
- : ne ji 
1 ; ae , , re 
. . ij “s . t : 
a ra? — : TABLE 5* aa 
¥ ® Average Entoliment in Public gnd | . 
. 3 . 3 Private Institutions  -=-.° — 
< a. a ao. in 1950, 1960, and 1975 a 
N a : : ; . : = 
Ee a 7 1950. . 1960 1975 
Total Enrollment (in thousands) 2,297 >. 3,610 14,291 . 
Total Number of Institutions 1,859 2,040. 3,055%* % 
: ™~ 4 eae . a ye % “ 
Average Enrollment. , ady235 1,770 . 3,696 
’ Private Enrollment (in thousands) | (1,142 . 1,474 2,395 
-% , \ t i‘ : ae . as ‘ : . 
/Numberyof Private Institutions - 1,221 -1,319 - = 1,601 ' 
_ Average Private Enrollment 7 .936 1,118 1,496 
) “. + Public Enrollment (in thousands) 1,154 2,136 8, 896 
. ‘Number of Public Institutions 638 721 | 1,454 ; 
Average Public Enrollment’ - . 1,809 2,962 «6,118 
~ Qr ; “A ; 
. . * ‘ . ‘ ; . 
*Charles Andersen (editor), A Fact Book on Higher Education: fue | = 
Second Issue/1976 (place of publication unlisted: American | . : . 
Council on Education, 1976) p. 76.80; and Charles Andersen | 
( (editor), A\ Fact Boodk on Higher Education: Third Issue/1976, : . 
p. 76.141, — - = ee . . 
**Note that thé total number of institutions identified for 1975 
, . differs slightly from the figure of 3,026 provided by Messrs. 
. .. Grant and Lind, Digest. of Educatidn Statistics, 1976 Edition, oe 
: es p. 79. “See below, p.136,note 1. ee _ oy “a s 
: - - = 7 . - - 
: a . _ 
= ¢ ~ 4 ; e 
= . . i va 5 


, TABLE* 6% ae ee. 
Be . - Percentage: of All Institutions with Enrollment ...? es? 7 
,r- - of Specified Size in 1950, 1960, 1970,.and 1976 ”. rn rl 


eo Under. 1,000- $,000-.10,000 ti eS 
ty 8 XS Year 1,000 4,999 9,999 and Over Ss tem 3 
1950 1 ; 18 eo ee | ere 
(1960 ~— 63 28 ' 5 = | J a ach 
ee ) ne ee ee 


‘19.76 420 38. 8 a ee 
. - : : | . : ‘ . ; . ; 26 Poe 


*Charles Andersen ron A Fact Book on Higher . a 
Education: Third Assue/1976, p. 76. 147. “eee | & i 


o a. . 
TABLE 7* : . 
Size Distribution of Campuses with a 
YY Enrot iment of at Least 30, 000 in. 1975. 


x a SS Number ? _ a. @ Number of . 
Sg Students ..° ° ’ Campuses -. ba 
' —_ 60,000 or above . . -' 2 Me fe -. 
50,000 - 59,999 7 | 
40,000 - 49,999 = * 3 
30,000 -- 39,999 -.° 21 we Ws 


-*Grant and Lind, Digest..,, p. 84. 


. 


on twenty-geven, only | one “is. private -- Northeastern ind and only seven 
Ro as fy 
. are nee universities. It is also of . integest. that: seven of the por i 


"twenty-seven. -ar@ in California, two in Long Beach alone, 


vy division of institutions into public and, Prdvaye e i a ' oy, 


the most frequently used classification in terms. of control BOE 


< 


ae 
. additional distinctions can also be made, and oo are sometimes 


es z . 


significant. fable 8 gives further details. “Edghty-two percent of: 


‘ 


. 


all public institutions are éontesiiled in same degree by a state ge 
’ . F 


“4 though states share their authority over some of alee {netitutions 

: ' ; a7 . 

c = with localities. Localities themselves control about 15 percent . <~ : 
of all public inst tuttons, and, of ‘course, even hie federal govern- “ 


-; Ment runs a few institutions of higher oe a mostly, or 4 oS 


_ . witlitary acadentes.. : en . « ac mae 


, ) 7 . . : ; F ; . * . ; . - x . 
ii. = a oi an - TABLE 8&0 - 
- , oe Number of Institutions, of Higher Education © | 4 ; 
‘by Type of Control, 1976-77 


, © 4 . 3 Publicly Controlled po. 2 467 oie 

Se Federal : . 11 - -« 7 - aes 
- - State - 851 oS * «. ) 
: . 7 Local : ; : 229 F - 3s ; 

: \ — State and local ; j . : - 346- ! a 

ei ; State related = —— 30 sO fo 

a ; ; 


Privately Controlled a sy 1,608 . ‘| 
‘ Independent nonprofit. 768 - o. 2° 2 Peo | 
Organized as profitmaking ' 55 ; 
Religious control ; = 785 
, “ ‘Protestant - . . 504 e 3 rs 
: wn cia, 8 eo ‘Roman Catholic © » *262 ae os, ou 
mS - | Jewish oP 7 2h mw 
aa 4 — Other, a ee : ‘ 
. @ 7 - *Arthur Adolsky aad éavéiyn R. Smith, Education pérectory: 


College and Universities, 1976-77, p. xxx. 


, + >, . ‘ -~ : 
2 a” ‘ . . 
po oy : Based upon: number oft institutions, the private ‘sector is: 
L rc _Alnost ‘evenly divided bebeees ase that do and those that do not —4 


have. a Teli gious affiltation. © Most of. those with any religious . 


7 Ae are “either Protestant or Roman PaENOUESs: and chere are © a 
‘ = about twice as many institutions with a Prokastant as with.a i 


Catholic affiliation OA few institutions are organized like ordinary ~ awe 
‘* 
-businesses ACH: the aim of earning a protie for their owners, but 


* 


. this form of organization is quite eeypacat in me collegiate sector 


of postsecondary aducstdoi, 


A. Some Background on Enroltment and Degrees: 


1, Enrollment 


“oo 


y j 
“From the end of World War iu until quite recently, the 


x 
v 


central theme of American. higher education has been the expansion 

' of enrollment . In varying proportions, this Srowtt has resulted from ls : 

o- bi iylcreases in both . the’ college-age population and ‘the fraction of 

=~ | aes population eerasily enrolling in colleges. én uniectelr ea: 

, _ “Bither alone would havé been. sufficient to produce significant — | 
BEOUENS, together, they eee the period of rapid expanaton : a age 


ok PS witch is ast now / coming to tt end. ‘The period is frequently re- 


. SS 


. | “known as the GI Bill, by committing the\nation ee higher 
- | meee a veterans, ‘paved the way os large nT in en 
. tollment in the late 19408. Between the ‘fall nf 1945 and ‘the, fall 
_ of 1947, “degree-credit enrollment expanded. oy over 900, 000. ost- 
war enrollment reached a peak in 1949, “declined for. hwo years, and 
_ et . : ties ee without. ‘interruption through 1975.4 * Betwee 1975. and 
oa total enrollment declined~-the. decline was abdut 1.5 Rercent—~ 


. for the first time since 1951.° , In that sense an era has-how: ex aded , a 


" . thoughs to be sure, the not=véry~cheerful ait ieipation of this:e end~ , 


ing has. been with us. for several years. 


by — -_ ae ge 


In 1951 _ there were, about 2.1 aitton students enrolled 


1 


for @gree-credit in the ‘entire syston; the comparable. number for 
1975 ne 7 million. 3 Table 9 shows the Averaee annual growth and’ 
7 —_ the ever ete annual rate of aeowtti in aggregate degree-credit enroll- 
| Ment oe five sub=periods from 1951 eneouen 1975. In both sevice” 
: substantial acceleration was’ followed by substantial deceleration. i 
| Despite the large aggregate growth during the first half of the . 
“19708, ‘there was already a spreading sense Of nalaise. “The toncerne 
- . 2 _ that were expressed are understandable, both becauge sone. institu- 


‘tions had already suf fered from the. slowing of growth and be~ 


cause others realistically exoeckéd: ‘to do so. This ‘eotncidenca” | oe 
t = : : “wae 5 a: oe oe 2 
_ ¢ TABLE 9* Som 2 he | 
Average Annual Increases and Average Annual. 4. 


Rates of Growth in Aggregate Degree-Credit.— 


Enrollment * Selectéd Sub-Periods. 51-1975 ; , 
‘6 : . ; . rea 
f ‘ Average - se 
‘Average Annual Rate 
* ~ .. Annual [ncrease _ of Growth . 
Period: (Number dF: - tudents) (percent) 
a 7 : aa —_- Coe ‘ 
| 1951 - 1955 - 137,768. A 600° | oe ae 
~~ 1955-1960 . 185,938 | , 23° 28 . ee 
6 1960-19657 388,719 
> +1965 1970 _ 478,765 | 7.5, | _ 
; 1970 - 1975 362, 256 - a oe wy 
oe OR *Grant and L d, a paren P. 85. , | 
N. a : ka He . 


‘ siding the i970 OF cont imuing growth at a rather suftantial rate” 


er , and Ancreasing malaise is ‘thug a strong indication that the’ dis- 
7 trdbution of ‘good and bad fortune between Anstitutions. was cecoene - 
4 . ' _.* 
wo, Ancreabingly uneven. is 7 ye 


a > Degree- ~° Nori-Degree- 
. Credit Rate Credit Rate 
. Period (percent) . (percent) - 
1960 - 1965 9.1 13.9. 
1965 -°1970 | 1 “10.8 »- 
1970 - 1975 4.20, 17.1— 


x». 


ae 4 
some time. 


“credit enrollment but for all enrolinenf ‘ degréccredit ‘plus non- 


_ degree-credit.. Nearly 1.5 million stud nte ‘were ener on: a non- 


_ degree~credit basis in. 1975, and as Table 10° hows, non-degree-credit 


ane 


enrollment- hal boca growing fester. than. degree ~credit enrol iment for | 


r 


TABLE. 10* 


r 


by 


Howeuer, as Table 11 shows, eats of. ‘this enrolment is 


Average ee Rates of ‘Growth in Degree-Cred{ t, 
fe Non-Degree-Credit, and Total Enrollment, ‘% 
= Selected Clusters of Years, 1960- 1975 


Total 
‘Rate 


percent) 
943, 


7. 2 
5. 4 


*Mary A. Golladay, The Gaiieion. of. paicau ont i976 Edition 


ae ons U.S. Governnent Printing Office, nT) p. 225. 


. concentrated in public two-year institutitns, ‘and this pattern seems 


unlikely to sienee. 


‘ 


. 


Type 
7 Total ca 


Public 


Public Two-Year 


Other ane 


Private _ 


° 


TABLE 11* 


1,453,428 
1,408,736. 


- 1,338,559. 


as 


‘ 70,177 
4h, 692 


*Grant-and Lind, Digest..., p+ 87. 


Distribution of Non-Degree-Credit Enrollment 
by Type of Institution, .1975. 


-EnroT iment 


Percent’ 


100.0 - 


96.9 © 
- 92.1 
4.8 


3.1 


fo. 


a BS ee as a 
. re - te ‘ a 7 ’ : ve be ” go Pe Pa ee 
ae F ce ~~ Riga, —. ae I a “3 wie Ls a - aa 1 a 
WY egee aa A Se ee oe a _ ae 
o : Pa as ee ee ; d : , . ; 7 i : ° 1 > ee oe ge - 
Oe g. jaa j a : ; 
i ae are i Already. in the previous section ‘there ie: been, gome  mep— _ # 
4 : ‘ 
ge ; ai : » «6 e « ' se 


aw 


(Oy oe ation of’ the balance. -hatween tle pa public ang ene: private ‘sectors, and 


° bal 


sel ; 
eee GMO pai by 


i as ‘Table 4” shows, roughiy three-quarters of notat enrollment was in: 


-o. oe : publaa dnstitdtions in 1970, Now. this: aubject duserves additiénal 
a 7 ”, é : 
a 7 “agent ton. As Table 12 ‘indicates, ‘at. the: péatnning of. ‘the. vent tett me 
, “ Ra, Q- e , 
conti the, pubite secede share of “enrolment was 5 just un er 40: = . 
sm. a " percent. Pane two gecddes before 1919- 20, and the. two! and one-- _ 
) * ‘half following 1949- 50, “that share’ grews from ‘the beginning of the: 
poe es 7 * , S, ae : 
os, 19208 through. ‘the end. of ‘the isios’ at ‘was. esepitially stable. | od a. 
ee ae oe ge , fue ek, 4 
a Sar ae: ee see TABLE 128 ao [sf 
ee ‘Percentage of AlL. Degree-Credit Enrollment a get ae ; 
Roe ae ow dn. Public. dap tdeGtionsy Seleriet Years ee | 
gh a ee ; ; a ae — 
aa os i: a ee 7 . ‘Year » . 7. cae ' Perdentag e i or 
rn  1ég9-19d0 A a8. @ 40 ee Se 
a ae as 1909-10 4609 ff a ee 
ae ee es - i 1919-20 ° -, . + 92.8 23 
te ee 192030 8 | | 
4 y1 baer . ns .: _ 1939-40 , % Siig . ae 53.3 ‘ 
Faas >  c1gades0 7 51,0 : 
ae ew “ "1959-60 57.0 oo - 8, 
i - "+ 1969-70" =v, ‘71.6 a ¢ 
bo as lk ee » 1974-75 75.8 . : a2 
2 ee 1975-16 76.3 nr re 
rn Sr . ; v . * | 
sorent -and ‘andy pigests Pe: 7 7 iar, ‘ 
iA foie perspective on the public-private balance is 
oF ‘oe provided — viéwing its geographical varjations. Table 1: /presents 
ee ee \ 
* a ie the (pubic ‘share in 1975 6x the 50 states and . the Bistrict of : 


’ 


Oe Colunbias raphe? from. ‘highest ‘to: Lowest. Baged upon the. histoty" ce 2S 


a presented in the second section, it hou a not come as any SUL | 
? we ‘ - Zz 
Pig Re hoy _ prise. that the, “Tiot Wows a marked regional pattern. Private, higher res 
: . a. i ay : * _ 8 . 
_ * education ‘16. nose tmpertant.. An the northeast and daclines to, _the - i 
er / j 
o a is boa 


_ Wyoming - ok. Oe 
Nevada 
; Avizena. 
* Alaska 
As North Dakota 
~awais - 
, ites Mexico 
- Colorado 
‘california | 
Mississippi 
Oregon _ > 
, - Kansas | oe 
Wash{ngton if 
Alabama 
Montana ~ 
+ Michigan . 
Vitginia | 
‘” Wisconsin 
Texas 
West Virginia 


Louisiana, i 


4 Maryland 


; Arkansas 
’ . Oklahoma 
_ 7 Kentycky 


Delaware’ 


| TABLE 13%. 
Percentage of Total Enrollment in’ Public Inatituticns, | 


te 


“by” State, Fall ‘1975 | ‘ 


100.0 - 


99.4 © 


‘97.2 
94.4 


94.0 


092.7 
. 91.7 
91.2 
<< 


90.0 


89.3 - 
s 
89.2 * 


99.2 


88.5 
88.5 
88. 
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vy 
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‘ *Grant and Lind, Digest..,.} p. 80 


. 
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States Presented in Order of Rank ; 


Florida’ | sais 
Georgia 

Nebraska 

Sough. Carolina 


| Minnesota 


" Idaho . a: 
North Carolina 


“Ohio ss 


Maine 

Tennessee ‘e? 
New Jatsey 
Illinois .~ 
Indiana 

South Dakota 


_ Missourti.,, ; i 


Iowa 


_ Utab- 


Connecticut _ 


+ New York 


: Pennsylvania . 


~ New. Hampshire 


. Vermont - 
‘ Rhode Island 


Massachusetts 
; District of Columbia | 
Tora UNITED" STATES 


‘ 


- 4 0 
e ° 
a 2 ‘ 


“ 


oe a i = a ere: 3 , j 
at oe ‘ ~ , faa 9 
; - a 3 
\ » 
, ti ¢ - ; 
, “ON : ye 
ci <y vo. "e 
‘ ee . _& ; : os : : 
West and South. Pgh States had over 90 percent of their encoliments 


cu 
in the public sector; Massachusetts and the District of Cotumbia 


. 


an had more thari 50 percent; “of theirs ‘in the pEewaES sector. 
_ . i. Of what significance is the BOLASIVE size otsthe two secs 
‘tors? The answer depends upon the. sais attributed ne sizeable 
and Anfluential private sector. nee certainly. does exist a wide- 
ae spread Bie hardly universal belief that the vitality of the Svivate 
vs institutions is a wattet of consequence for’ the system as a whoke: 


THoge who especially value the private sector tend to be. especially 
NN n . - 7 . A : 


concerned by the prosp ct that whatever shrinkage lies ahead will 


occur largely in that 
ee ; ~ oy ; : a 

«+ One particular point of concern arises from the outlook 

Cd 


for the’ pool “of public-sector ad private-sector alumni. There is 


about . the game number of alutied ‘of the pee (1930s, | and 1940s in 


' ff 
eath of those two pools. Nowever, based ape current en 1lwents, 
* . : e ‘ ; ad 


‘the ratio in which those two pools are now zccet ving: new entrants 


- is about four to one-~four new members for the pipe bextoy pool 


to every one new member ‘of. the-private-sector pool. Although the 
i - - exact consequences of this. change are hard to foresee, it seems .. 
‘reasonable to sia that a will be unfavorable: to’ the gonetaie 
a | prosperity of private higher education. ‘in the Long fun. 
leet | . Though real enough, the problems of private higher educa- 


tion should also be seén sin appropriate perapective. The public- 


e 


private Sirol peut fatio in the apercEeate tells: one Piperhene part 


of the story, but there ts also other information which nvevides a 


) type message. ,For example, the National Gelance Foundation: 7 ‘ 


ranks universities by the dollar value. of support for academic 


seience teron ‘the | major agencies of the federal government which . 
4 , r $ 
as - spend these funds.: For ‘fiscal year 1975, and by this standard, bs 


~% 


P 4 | five of the top ten universities, eleven of the top twenty,. and * 


fifteen of the top thirty me meas this standard--or c 


indeed by any reasonable standard--the p ivate sector is repre= 


a 


¢ ) a 


sented with distinction and in force among: leading research SS 
versities, _ me oe ° 


ra 


| Another imporgant indicator is enrollment ‘fot the first- 
professional degree.” In the fall of de 58 percent of those so 
_enrolled were in private ‘institutions. ‘The fact that a substantial 


proportion of lawyers and“doctors and all of the clergy obtain. 


. 


Q - professional training tn the private gecker = that private 
epucetton will not ya without ite share of influential spokesmen 


in the difficult \tines that all but certainly lie ahead. ° 


4 


i 
mee has been the distribution of enrollments by cate- 


_ Bory of: insedtuntent Tables 14 and 15 present’ information £ for two ‘ 


overlapping, but, not identien schemes of. classification: wie” 


eo 


Ve 
. from the Carnegie Cound gation and the other from the National Center 
v % 

for poearage Statistics.’ 


mae 8 


| ’ ee "A general prcture that emerges is that about a nuntre 
— of degree-credit enrollment, 15. in. universities, one-quarter ie in 

p >  twouyear institutions, and ‘roughly 40 Percent. is in the oenee insti- 
| tutdons-—Comprehehgive Universities and Calleges ‘and beret Arts 


Colleges in the Carnegze paroneny any Other Four-Year Institutions 


in the NCES' typology.” For. total enroliment-~degree-credit plus 


— ; a f ; ’ woos - 
. } * ; . 


‘ : 


De. ; a : eos \ 
non-degree~credit--the ‘importance of the two-year sector rises to -°- 


roughly one-third, and each of the other sectors shrinks corres- 
N 


as 


-_pondingl}. —. _ = _ | a 


| 
Table 15 shows the importance of private education in 


NCES! category, Other 4-Year Institutions, ‘relative to its import~ \ 
‘ance in the other categories and ratlent the fact, already iunder- 
: lined in the discussion of Table 4, that Liberal arts colleges aye 
“almost all private. Table 15 also indicates=-as Table 4 did, too-- 


how overwhelmingly public are the two-year. institutions. 
; - 


TABLE 144 “°° i . ~ 88 
Proportion. of Enrollment in Selected Carnegie Categories 
in 1973 
Code of - . \ ; : 
Classification . Title se 8 Percentage 
Ye . Doctorai-Granting Institutions . ~ 33.4 - . 
‘ . 7 g . . ° 
2 Comprehensive’ Colleges & Universities 33.1 . 
ae kk Liberal ‘Arts Colleges I 2.7 . a 
“ 342 Liberal Arts Colleges II 6.9 
4. * Public Community Colleges * 4 22.5 7 
Private Two-Year Colleges - . 1.4 
TOTAL . * s 100.0 


. “. 
*The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 


+ | - Mo Than Survival: Prospectg for Higher Education-in a | oi 
-F Fetod a neeraeey p. Sl. ae : =) 


y 
re n f 
ae 4 aca : rod . . . 
other perspective comes from Table oe which presents ', .! 
’ . ‘ . ‘ Ne Fi 
enrollment by level and type of exoatea” Undergraduate education eS 


ts ~~ the indicated size of the first professional 


: * 
. ae 
category ‘te quite-onali, ‘abe 16 also ‘shows that in 1975, 26 per~ 
cent of all degree-credit undeegbadaares were enrolled on a part- 
time basis. In that year, 38 percent of all degree-credit Students 
. -. . were. enrolled ma part-time basis. ‘Together, these two verceitages 
"8 imply Ehat in 1975, 68 percent of all candidates for graduate ‘aid 
professional degrees were enrolled part-time.” The proportion is ~ 
” 
-strikingly large. at 
7 é 
* TABLE 15% 
Percentage of : Enrollment in Paf@Micular 
NCES , Categories of Institutdons in 1975 . eo ~ 
1, -_ ' Degree-Credit ; 
es Category "7 Enrollment Total Enrollment 
ss “oy Total Public Private Kota] Public Private _ 
Universities 34.6%* 27.1 . 7.6 30.5 23.9 6.6 * 
Other 4-Year —. : 
2-Year Insti= 25.8 24.7. 1.1 34.6) 33.4 °° 1.2 
tutions : 
TOTAL 100.0#* 76.4 ° 23.7, 100.0 78.9 21.1 - 
Ne *Grant and Lind, Digest..., p. 87. i 
. S **Detail' does not add. —a to total, horizontally, because of 
rounding. ‘4 : 
: . Jk . 
o : x* = \ 
A oe - - 
| TABLE 16% \ 
Denresstuea te Enrollment in 1975 
by Broad Type of Program \. « * 
(nfillions of students) 
- . Total Undergraduate ne Graduate Unclassified 
— Ee Se ee 
| 97. | “220 oa” 3 (th 1.3 1.0 - 
oO + full-time 5.3 | | 
aa - "| part-time 1.9 > 


ae 


; gorane and Lind, Digest..., p. 87. 


’ The development of. part-tine enrollment can Se. dvacedc. 


| 


sinc a9 i In that year 29 percent of all degree-credit enroll-— 


s ment was| part-time so that, for th decade from 1965-75, the per- -¢ 


: t 
; centage of all degree-credit enrol t that was part-time grew 


by jabout One point per years” Thus, although students in the ? 
_ typical mold-~full-time undergraduates--are a substantial pro- : a N 
“portion of the total, the role of the part-time student has been ‘ . 


expanding and seems likely to continue to do'so.' . 


“Mw 
| : . 


“3: Degrees 


° | “eo The practical result of higher education is Orren:, 


madaueed in terms of degrees’ ebramneds Such a measure is at once 


iN ‘ 
ae both crude and: vee useful. There: is not a neat one-to-one cor- 


respondence Scvcet enrollments ead Meerses because of such’ chines 


as. withdrawing from a program before its completion and trans- 4 
‘ i ' : e : 
ferring from one college to another, to cite; but two exanptes. 


. —— ‘kinds of slippage mean vem thd Eeietiens vere 
enfol iene a degrees are, quite complex, Without eiplaving this 
' K 
slippage it is desirable to examine ‘the ea and variety of 4 4 “et! 
| ¢ degrees sted. tane 17 presents some infoviation on this sub- : as 
fave for 1974-75, Bavhelor® s degrees. predominate; doctorates and ae 


| ) . 
: — first-professional degrees are'a relatively small proport ign of: 
. \ . : 


the total. ‘The proportions .in which men and, women obtained degrees 
varied. Women obtained about forty-five percent of the bachelor's ’ 
. and master! 8 degrees, about one-fifth of the dgckoraten, and opty” 


eit 
coneseighth of, the firat-professional degrees. It is important to 


(in thousands; Percentage Distribution by Level, 
and Shara. of Each Level ‘Earned by Women) °: 
Percent’ ‘earned. 

at each level. 


_by women 


TABLE. 17#:) 0+ a 
Earned Degrees, 1974-75, E 


Percent ‘of total | 


Type" ¢ pubes earned degrees 

Bachelor's _ 923 | 70.9 45.4 

First-professional | 456 -, 4.3 12.5 

Master's 294 ye 
Ph.D. or equivalent 33 + i a | . 7 21.9. 
7 -_— 7 _ : . ae 

TOTAL a ne 


.  RCHaxles Andersen \editne),, A Fact icicle on Higher Education: 
ee Fourth Issue/1 
“—~ Council on Education, 1976), p.°76.213. 

-. National Research Council, Summary Report 19 


Recipients from United Stated Universities 


(place of publication unli ted: American 


place of pub- 


‘leation pub isteds Maktonad ee of Scie ces, 1977), p. 5. 


Period 


1960-61 - 
1964-65 
1964-65 - 

. 1969-70° 
1969-70 - - 
1974-75 


TABLE 18% | 


Average Annual Rates of.Growth in 
_ Number of Degrees Awarded, . ~ 
Selected Clusters:of Years, ° 
1960-61 to 1974-75 | 


First pro-: a2 ‘Ph.D. or 


me « ’ “ "g 
Bachelor's fessional** Master ° Equivalent 
72.8 3 . oe 9.4. << . ‘11.7 
a 
3.1 9.8 7.9 “22 


Charles Andersen (Gia A Fact: Book. on Hither Rducation: 


# Fourth Issue/1976, pp. 76.216-76.219. 
National Research Council, Summary Report 1976 Doctorate 


Rectpients, 


Pp. 5s J. ¢ 


~"**A change in the desinition of UN ccocteat waa degree ab’ of. 


1965-66 makes it advisable simply. to: omitdata for the earlier presedes 


48 


.  ® 


‘remembét that ‘two-year undergraduate colleges ordtharily-award 


ik 


some sort of certificate, not a full-fledged degree. About one-* 


third of aM degree-credit undergraduates attend such colleges 


andre ae not candidates for bachelok’ 8. degrees from: the in- 


stitutions in which they are enrolled. Of eoueae they aay mibees 
. 7 : 4 a i = : 


: quently apply to cont irlie their educations in degree-granting 


institutions. 


Table 18 shows the rate of growth of. degregs awarded 


since the beginning of the reeue: Broadly speaking, the growth 


Oe degrees should follow the prow in énvol iment with: a ‘lag. 


We are not now going to axatoxd these relationships wth great 


éeetiwion, Pye there are a few. observations worth making, Ag- 
‘\ 


"_gregate enrollments and bache¥ér's spree awarded. a half ae 


, & ae _ 
later shew a poupli correspondence in their growth rates. For. 


ioetsedtens both acceleration and subsequent deceleration. in * 


if 
} 
, 


degrees awarded has been more, pronounced than for the bachelor’ 8. 


Another point of interest +9 the ‘relatively rapid rate of growth 


in he ee for both master! 8 and first-professionial deatees, 


e 


“in comparison with the growth for either the ies or the 
6 


doctorate. 4 ‘ 


Table 19 presents some jnformar tor on the ratio of de- 


_ ‘grees awayded to candidates for degrees." ! For each degree, there 


‘ . 


was wapanfially no difference. Between the public and private sec~ 


tors, and even though one wei have to know a great daaionere 


oe 


‘than just “these” ‘numbers: ‘to draw any afemerantone oat rates 


: 


: ee . ' Candidates Enrolled in Degree-Granting Programs, 


oe _ #3 TABLE 19% | 


Bachelor's Deere 8 : . . _ . 
- Undergraduates fn ae 20.2 4 7 19.6 | 


of retention in the two sectors, the result is intriguing .and 
Py . \ ; : 3 2 = 


in : “a. 


worth bearing in mind. 


Degrees Awarded ag, a Percentaac of 


ar Selected Degrees Ay BECEOny” (1975-76 


oe hd 


Percent 


- Public Sector - Private Sector 


degree-granting © a 
institutions 
‘ First-Professional =. °°” . a at | 
Degrees yee re 
- Enrollment in Firces te 25.4 os — 26.5 os : 
professional PROsrams a ee. 7 eS 

re, 7 

»*Grant and Lind, Digest: eee - Pp. 87. : ‘ 7 ‘ 


ae "Earned Degrées: Conferred in 1976, " The Giivenicte. of Higher 
Education, Merobes ll, ¥977, p. 10. 


An important final ae tiigt emerges ‘#00 this Atecussion 
-of degrees is that the votational,% content of. the bachelor's degree 


qovers | a broad eee cnn In some cases the education leading to. 


' the REeESe has. been focused quite specifically Epon tragning for a . 


. socatlGus in other cases, there has been little ‘or no spicific ana 
- direct connéction. The earlier discussion of historical themes cer= 


«  Neaeity’ suggested this diversity, and the information’ in Table 0 
= 4 


ss to confirm’ it. The table contains a moderately. detatied, but’ 


net absolutely all- inclusive, list of the fields: iy, which bachelor’ 8 


degrees are awarded and the number of degrees awarded in each cate- 


gory “in 1974- 15. Even if. all the degrees ‘awarded unde the rubrics 


; iS * . i » 8 4 *. . 6 . 
= _ 7 ‘e =* — “Vy t 
ee > ° \ j 2 
™_~ EAS P = } ; og . 
ae ao an - > t . 
a Cn ee le TABLE 20* - 
. y . . i es 7 4 ae a ; v | ®. Hi 
fo = Os fe * . Number of Bachelor' 8 Degrees. 3 a - 2 4 
mo ; ae American Institutions . ; ‘. 
, . P23 f Higher Education, a poo oe + Tg Be 
a a | ae "by Selected Categories, 1974-75 . , , 
i yo Cin thousands) — % 
J, : eG i aa : / . . : ° “ 
a — ema st 
Agricultural and Natural "Resources. -- af © #155 
. Animal Science. — 3.4 
re Fish, Game and Wildlife Management . » 28% dS, 
[= * Forestry sa 2.6 
Other Agriculture, and’ Natural Neseuiees 10.0 
a. Biological scten ce 51.7 
F . : ; : i . a 
Buginess and Management i 38 _ 
. ‘Accounting - es _— 31.1 
Other Business and Management se 102.7 
~ Communications od e oS ; 
= we Journalism - . ag ee 7 TW 
: Radio-Television © — © re 3.3. , 
Other Communications _ = : 8.8 
. ae a yal, 4 
- pomputer and Information Sciences . ae 50. 
oe Education oF | : 167.0 
Elementary Education, General a, - 68.7 
* Music Education 2 = f 4 8.0 
Physical: Education - 2 | P 24.6% > 
Other Education’ a. ; — 65.7 - 
co . Engineering, ay 7 . oo . 46.9 
a po 3 : \ 
Fine and Applied Arts | . cu, _ a 40.8 
4 | ‘Foreign Languages ¢.° = Oo . ee 172.6 
eae ‘Health Professions e oe Ad. 
Nursing, = -.. + > a : 2307 . 
%  -  * Plrarmacy 7 d. nn Lo es 
a re Speech Pathology a udiology’ 3.7 
pe | Medical Labératory Tec nologies: 5.0 
Other Health. Professions -_ ) 10.4 . 
| ~ bo a @ 4 
Home Economics ; 16.8 
Family Relations and Child ier cispache 3.6 _ 
Foods and Nutrition | Je uk +24 e 
"Other Home. Economics - 3 me - 10.8 . 


‘table 200 a 


‘(continued)’ a a pe eae : 
Lettets - . 57.6'. | 
“¥nglish, General, and English’ te cteeaee _ 39.0 | 
Speech, Debate, and Forensic i Sedence: 7.0. : 
’ Philosophy j 5.3 
Other ere oe 63> : 
Mathematics Py 8 Fee 4 aa \ 18.2 
ges : . ‘f a a " 4 
Physical. Sciences 4 oo a= 3 . 20.8 
. Physics, General © a az 3.6 
Chemistry, ‘General — 7 10.4 
Geology © vo . ‘3.2 
Other. Physical Sciences: ‘ 3.6 


Psychology 7 7 7 7 a . =: 4 . $51.0 


’ Public Affairs and Servicea/ - . ee “28.2 

4h Social Work and Helping Services , »  .™ 40 : 
_” Law Enforcement and Corrections ". "3 49. 
se Parks and Recreation ‘Management 4 
Other Public. “Affgirs and. Services 3 


Social Sciences 8 e 8 _ 135.7 
- _ Anthropology ee, “= 2 
Economics ee - 
History - i 


1 

. 3 
Political Séience’ ‘and Government , = ¥ 2 
oclology | * ; 3 
nea Social Sciencesx, = | 2 


Al other , 4 


TOTAL BACHELOR'S DEGREES © 


.. “Grant ee nee oe 117-122. 


of. the several sciences, mathematics, the arts, languages and 
pereeees aychology, gnd is Aoctal\sctences a are ‘Tagarded a as nok 


vocationally oriented--presumably both an oversimplification and, 
i 
an overest imate--then the bilaute < degrees which ~~ however _ 


\ . 


- 


their recipients. ultimatély use’ them -- are vocationally. oriented,, 
accounts for almost exactly 60 percent of the total. | ~ 
; a i 


Bs The Out Look rE - ae ve 2s 

\ So ay ed . : : 
oe 1. A Wide-Range of Possibilities: cs 

Fo American higher education, the late 1950s and most 


: . By 


Gf the 1960s was a "go-go"! period. ‘There was an aura of relative 
prosperity as well a spirit of, dynamiom. Above all, there were’ 
pleney of gedenes: to 0 8 aroiind. Now things bye changed, ard: | | 
above. all, there ts. a a widgdpread worry that there won't be enough 
‘students. Some, institutions have alreddy closed for lack Sr eile 
ae: & 
_ ents, and ee are in Jeopardy. The need fon salesmanship has 3 
come to much of higher ‘education. . | | 
| | “What is ins store. for ,enrollment?. This question brings 
bg. mind the answer once e given to Ene question, "what will the 
stock fharket do?" The answer--the only answer in which one can -_ 
kave great conf idence--was, “It will fluctuate." Obviously no one 
. knows for sure what: will happen to enrollment. The range of pos-- 
sibilities receiving serious abteneton contains enormous variation, 
The tone of: comments by Howard Bowen and Stephen P: Pa | 
; Dresch,-well represent this range. Although recognizing that things 
might easily week out differently, Bowen at least allows himgel f Z 


fe ‘envision. as a not-out-of-the-quéstion result ‘that "the. higher 


, a 
education industry might well douple or treble in pize during | the 
1 


balarice of this century. ™ a By contrast, ‘Dresch Presents a model which 


. = . a 
ve we He ‘ : 2 Z A 4 ria a 


‘implies “ehae the. level. of enrollment ‘in the late 1990s will. 


%, oe. ~ be about one-half its peak, and approximately Sua: to its level 
. ad 
in the late 1960s. wh4 Of course there are ottier and oe extreme | . 


¥ 


; = ; . views, and a main conclusion from the. wide “range: of possible : 


a 
“4 


- outcomes. receiving serious attantion is how uncertain this whole 
‘aubjece is. The uncestatney is not surprising since the actual. 
outcome depends on a variety of decisions which have not yet 

been made, ppetud ing some important public: poly Sa 
ee | iihiat is quite. cleas is that ‘the broad moment um oe ex- 
5 “pansion in enrollment for the system as a whole: has: changed. | 


— \What. prompted. that momentum ‘of the. 1960s? ‘As we shave aleaiy men 


Y a 


cidned: the. traditional college-age population was growing, and . . 
. i t P 
an increasing proportion of that population was. se king. higher 


education. The Labor market was reinforcing these trends by ras” 


viding aterseriue, opportunities’ for the Patee nimbae of. gtaduates 
“ity. 
- emerging _ ready fox work. Indeed, the expanding: educational. #s- 


_tem itself merconed many of | the eeaitaeed as teachers at all . 
. 


be ce OF ; levels. thei too, encouraged by social. policy and a ‘pervasive 
ae collegtive. frame of ‘mind, wonten and minorities were beginning. to 


. f > pafticipate at rates that, by historical sfandards; were notably 
a a 3 ¥ 
i aan igh. The federal government was: Suceniae a variety of policies 


is 


7 Af , 
a chat had the effect. of Solstering epéoliadetd, especial -in the - - 


sciences. Finally, an anpopallae war felped. increase the deniand for 
tT. : PY 

ap Sauget ten in two ways. First, ' until 1970, enrollment served as a 
| 7 , 
wo SS shie}d fron the draft.” Second, educational ‘subsidies Wgre available 
yo. — : : Pe . 


a as’ bene ftts ‘for .veterans. a » 


ete le a Ce - ood, et . . i” 
a ee a ., 4 , we . os Liss = : 
“gig tg OOO: ? » we nn r eae ° «. eg 
soy, ase Pa, t we ai J L 8 me a 
ry a sce o = 4 1 a Y bi : ee Ny ‘ 
aw tog uy ° : Sp ae aa Ps  &# * 
el se - @ a . “\ . ; . 
. 77 ; - a ® , “peo oe 
Fe! Z : » 
“@ s 


aid \ “a ae a Da. the Denography Pm ey os ee 


o . . 7 a a 
. . 4 . f . 
¢ 


~ .- are ge. uf 
a . ,7.Noj the momentum has ended, To understand the, pLOeeesee: 


_ ‘ oe om . . . : 
7, ss ‘at work, > Gas 


ae fattors.- The underlying demography | 


4 ts one. The rate. of seroweh OF the collengipse population-—isual ly a 
ee? ALS 


. 


a7 tegarded -qs including 18- ~21-year-olds or 18- *24-year-olds--has ‘de- 


° aw . ANG 

A YY « creased, This result i suggested sinply from‘ the uber in, Table 
oy e en 3 1 
ty 21 the annual nuinber of live births. foe 1945 through 976. 7 Not 


° ‘, 


‘singe 1945 Hat there been as 5 Pew births, as there were in 1975, and’ 


y 


‘the ¢ patison. takes on addad ahi viewed in this context: | 


America's popu etton Wen aly 1) million in 1945; ‘te was 214 mil- 


“ 


Hone-53 percent lgrger-~in 1975. i The geries reached its peak in Hag” 


¢ ¥ 


1957 when, thera were 51 percent noge births ay in 1945, Since 1999 


- 


@ sptethas, beén’ an almost ‘steady décline’,. and” ‘the number of births in 


1976 was 27 percent below its level in 1957. : 


t 


fe =~ ) : F we De to. at 
val! oo “From the perspective of college admissions officers in the 
| ae these a give a vivid -senge, ig their Institutions" 
° 


c a 
» . 


P 


bheae Typically, grer, of the cbhort. oom in 1975 wilt be. 
af a _readgt@ enter Geltege in 1993. obytousty, not all —— ‘each 


‘cohort *attend céliege, the praportion of those going varies over’ timé, 


t * “e 
r 


ND 
’ “AS d not all who eventugtty do go first enroll when they dre approxi~ 
w- 
deely ‘etghtect years. old. ;But Teaving these matteré aside for. the , 


a. | “moment. “and focusing only pn the paces point, we can- see the general 
wo. 4 a o -¢ . 
: . Problem: when admipaions officers. are filling the ae of 1997 which 


will enter in 1993, the pect of ‘Seime gandidates, detined in the usual 


° 
4 


, Try will be less by apgur a Sei than des was when, during 1975, 


4 : ee ve 


» 2 . Te : 4 = 2% ar : : ‘ - er 
7 ” rae “ oa 
an és . : 5 
soe ' a a ral ! , roy. z 5) 5 ‘ 
as orn ol . 7 ‘ “6 
. < : ; 
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° 
| —s TABLE 21a 7 oo. oe aes 
» Number of ive Births inf the United States te ge 
; - “hak es no x seal (in et iitona) . vo 
a 4. 1945 - 2.86" 1956 4.22 . 1967" 3.5% a 
‘ ial , _, +1946 - 3,41 S 1957 4.31 1968 | Ms. 50 | 
‘oy. 1947, 3.82 - 1958 4.26 1969 3.57 . , i. 
1948 3.64 1959 4.26 =, 1970 3.72 | 
1949 3.65. 1960 4.23, s971 356 3% <4 
"1950, 3.63, 1961427 lo 1972 3.26 a P 
. 19ST 3,829 © 1962 4,17 - -, 1973 — 3514 : ge 
i ere = ee . "1952 3691 - ro 1963 4.10 ¢ a " 3.16 = % al 7 
7 \e i. "4953 39K "1964 “tin3 - 4) BIS s , 
mes ae 1954. "4.68 on 73965, 3.76 a. 1976 as ae ann 
Oe 1955 aoe 3 1968. ‘s 3%eIN os a : a 
; 7 — , . a) .- : : e a ; 
: — ' ") . . ®Charles fade Uadiuor):, ‘A Fact Book on’ Hi hee Edu a- . ° 
_ Qe tion: First. [ssue/1976 (piace of publication unlisted: — 
ar | American Council on PONCEESON 1976), P. 76,28,- — — 4 
oy as 2 U.S. Public Health. Service, National Center for Health gy “u 
ain, 4 ‘ a Statistics, Monthly Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 25, “4 
tS TN, 12 _(farch ¢ 1977). . ten ee oe 
; oly : _ ; * - ° Fe | he. 4 2 
a tke Class of 1979. was bela admitted. Is it very surprising that «© |, 
oy é ane 
ey B So. much is now beginning to ‘be heard about edube education pad re- , Shy 
: lated topics? - 2 
the fereitity rate, defined as the annual number of live. 
‘bidhs: per ae women .15-44" years ‘old, provides: addi tional pérspec- 2 ? : 
tive on the relevant demography. The rate was 126, 8 in "191 . reached ie 
Lente ‘ 
a Low point for_the era of the depression. of 13% . -- 1436, rose to a ; 
7 aia 122.7 in 1957, and ee fell steadily to 72.6 in 1973.17 At: . 
_™ “n a) “$f ee 
a that point it was, for the first oo the rate consistent with zero 
Fe a rae .growth of population in the lo @n.18 Although the rate went up in : 
s ; ‘ « ; : ote be : : ; . 
A ‘ : : Pe —_ . i ; 3 : : ; = : 


: a i . 
. * ‘ 
Tae x. * ee . Sy so f : r 


a. the fget few months of 1977, it. is too soon to tell whether. there 


~~ 
has been a gertuine turning seine, a question attracting much specu- 
: \- P , . FS , ~“ 
. favioal!? = | a, . es . .  f 


‘ ty 


. : The implications of these trends are clear. Education at - 
all levels has been or: will*be affected iw turn as expansion for’ par-_ 
e 8s iui age groups turns to contraction. Table 22 shows the year: in 
which each of a number of age groups has. denched or will reach it's 


maximum size, 7° The turning points for the primary and secondary 
. , _ “# 


mes as school populations have passed; that for the college-age population, 


\ y 23 ° : ; ; 
By ~~ as <eeadlen aatiee defined, ts just ahead, 7 , 


* 
Fs 


Ident fying turning points a salgeeat of the, story. 


° 


oT after all, ‘one turhing’ point ‘may: Ane be: followed by another. What | 


ee is in store_—for these populations in the foreseeable future? For a 


. 


the 18-year-old, 18-21-year-old, and 18- -24-year-old eosdlationsie 


, can see ahead until 1994 without relying, Ha "inevitably speculative 


y eo 


forecasts: of se Betinates: for ie Renee ee groups from 
q 1978 ‘through 2000*4ppear in Table 23. oh For a little while, all three 
. 5 ; rt continue to grow, and then a ‘Long peeiod of decldne will baal. , 
: _ The group of 18~ 2i-year-olde will decrease ae 1981 until 1996 - - 
| when it will -be™ 23. percent smaljer than at its peak: Thefgroup of 
18- 21- -year-olds will — aimose without Hiceperen, from 1979 


until 1992, penchane a lean 24 percent below its peak. _The number. of 


1-year ~olds will decline, 


a Gvarebelutaniy,, students’ attend college in their state of 


. * "> residence. The tie is stronger for those attending public @istitutions 


ee | ABLE 228. Rate “Re - 
my a Year When Particular Age Groups | | 
‘ Reach’ a Maximum Size. . 
i - 4 " - | Age Group Peak Year * 
‘ =. : . . 
: : : _ : ‘ . Per é : é 
| 5-13. 968 ; ad 
‘ @ : 
: 14-17 “1974 » % a 
14 . os ‘ 
18. ~, « , 1979 
: 18-21 a 1979 : : 
¢ as | 18-240 1981 . ea. 8 
~. F : *Kenneth A. Simon and Martin M. Frankel, ~ ‘ 
7 ’ Projections of Educational Statistics té es Oo : 
. 7 » 1983-84, 1974 Edition (Washington: U.S. : 
fa 8 ; Government Printing Office, 19-76) , pp. 153- ; _ 
54, 4 a 


U.S. Bureau of the Census, Garden. Population 
‘Reports, Series P-25, No. 704, pp. 37ff. . 


> . ry 
a : 

€ ie ~*~" 
‘ = . . 


y- 


than: for those attending private ones. ,Lt is thus useful) to consider 


how, aggregate deposraphic trends wetk vary among the states, Internal ° 


ry 


. migration is a bricig: phenomerion to forecast, all the more 80 for a 
P x & 


segment of the population, and thus the results must ‘be used cau- 


_tiously. | r a _— . deo _ : 


. Table 24 presents” the Census pieeeu "sa forecasts “ ‘the per-— 
| centage change in ene 18- -~Sh<year-old population between 1980 and 

1985 by Beeions and states. For the fifty. states and the Dieteict of - 
Columbia, the hia, ta be 4.1 eae and barring the bizarre, 7 

that: percentage will not change. ‘The “nm more speculative state-by-state | 
<4 = forecasts’ vary: from an increase OF 6 percent for the DiBtEICe ‘of 
- . ‘Columbia toa dedrease of. over 10 seevad for ‘West Virginia. Only th Me 


District of cctambia and four states--California, Florida, Arizona,, 


ft 


‘ 2 eo oe ee ae 
_and New Mexico--ire expected to show ig tesasty a fot Alaska the ° 
forecast is for no change. | : i 
| i. m | TABLE 23% . 
Estimated Size of Particular Age Groups 
1978 ~ 2000 
\ Gn millions) . | ‘5 
Year . ) i. is Age-Groups: 7 
-. 1 018-21 ~~ 18-24 
1978 423050 a 628.98 
, 19797 a ee - 29.30 
| 8980-0 17.12: 29.46 
7 19el AS "17.02 29.51 = * 
| 1982 4.09 16.87 29,36. 
oy 1983 392g 1650 29.02, 
Lo “1986 3,70 715.99 28.48 
: 1985 3.60 7. $15.46 > 87.85 
1986 3.529 14.87 ° 27.08. _ = 
1987. 4 er >. 52 ws 26.45 x 
1988" 7 3,65 ( . 14.47 25.97 
3 1989 © BoT3) ag 14,60°° 25.63. 
A + + 1990 _ 4 “Sag © o ‘W.5L 0. 25.15 
: » 1991 - 3.24 | ° 14.18 24.69 . 
ee 87 - , oo 13.69 24.26 . 
1993 ) , oes £13.20 | 23.96 ' 
199 3,20 er) ce oe — 
1995 ~ 3426 13.00 - Nag22 oy 
1996 | 3.36 13.48 | © 22.86 " 
a 1997 349 13.43 ey rn, © 
1998 365 | 13.89 - nie | 4 ‘ 
1999 + 3,81 Whe, 23.99 | 
P ©2000 7 gn . 2 . m.65 * 
* U.S. Hiren of the Gaeaues Current Population. Reports, Series Pa25, 
aa ‘No. 704, pp. 37-60. 
_ s a ee 59. 


_ oe 3 ap “TABLE 244 
co -_ ' Percent Change in t 18-24-Year-Old Population, _ a 
“—. a.” a by Region aa State, 1980 ~ 1985. 
ee % . . : © 2, 4 bad 7 a 2 : y, i 
a 7 Region: and. . Percent “ ~~ ‘Region and "* - Percent - 
ee State . Change _. _, State .. Change * : 
yr - , . . a a 3 ne ‘ os, La ~s : . 
“ ; \ 50 STATES & D.C. -4,1 GREAT LAKES ~ ~6.2° - 
' (NEW, ENGLAND ~4;52 Illinois eae 
: Connecticut : ~Jee & Indiana , =5.2. 
Maine : -3.7 * » Michigan -9.2 
'. Massachusetts. ~3.5 * Ohio -7.0 
New Hampshire — -5.0 _ Wisconsin ~4.9 
* Rhode Island =5.4 PLAINS . “6.6 :. 
Nermont _ +3.6 7 . Towa fe NMOS i 
" .MIDEAST 5.2 ’ Kansas ~8.9 
a Delaware . -3.4 a Minnesdta * * 5.4 . 
* <DsGy 6.0 , Missouri. =~ -6.3 
Maryland - -2.9 : Nebraska -6.6 
ue _ New Jersey . 4.3 6 | North Dakota eh’ 
New York . |. “4.8 = “South Dakota -4.5 
Pennsylvania 8.7 * SOUTHWEST . ___ -2.8 
oy SOUTHEAST . -3.6 Arizona. ; 3.0 
- a Alabama ~5.6 - New Mexico. — “Sem 
. Arkangas -4.8 6 Oklahoma” © -5.8 
Florida ; 229. , Texas - "3.8 & , r 
Georgia “ =3.5. | ROCKY -MOUNTAINS’ 3.3) 
Kentucky ~6.9 " Colorado. ~3.3 
\ "Louisiana - = g— ~2.8 Idaho - . 6.2 
Mississippi . “~5.5 Montana - 6.1 . 
” North Carolina. “456% 8%" Utah. a 4.1 
= Séuth Carolina ~4.5 . __ Wyomifig - ‘ 1» 2.2 
‘Tennessee . 6.7 FAR WEST ‘ -Q.2 
: Virginia — “3.6 0 Alaska 0 
West Virginia: _ 10.35 California 1.1, Ri 
, ; es Hawaii‘. -3.0 : 
= i» ~ . Nevada : ~6.0 \ 
, Oregon = * ~8.2 
oe . = Washington. ~3.5 
*Charles Andersen (editor), A Fact Book on Hi her Education:. -. 4 ee 
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First Igsue/1976, pp. ia 2 


°? 


We can summarize the discussion of the underlying demo.’ - 
; : , , are ; ; — 2 re m 
graphy very simply. Growth of the traditional college-age popula- 
= = . - * fy ° 
: ! x : a 
tion has been an important factor jin the growth of higher educa~ 


a 


, tion's enrollment for the past several eecnsee: Between 1960 and 
1980: the size of the 18- -24-year-old Sepilal ton will have increased 


fhom 16 to 29 million’ ; a growth of 83. percent. By Geer raeer it 
; | 


me 


will decrease for most of the rest of checcontuny and in 2000 is 


expected to be smaller by 18 percent than dt was in .1980. Kor a 


_ long. time into the future, continu‘mg growth in the 18-24-year-old 


bopataljos will no longer be available as it now has been for 
several decades as a source of ‘growth in aggregate enrollment in 


higher education. 


3. Completing High School’ and Attending — 
College: Some peo ece 


ec 


There are factors other an denogeaphyghich have an 
important ° daeluence, on aggregate enrollment.* The first is the 


Sudoonvion of people fn: the polévant ages who enter higher edu- . 


a 
cation. The linkage between population and enrollment is quite 
| a , 
/ 7 : ao . 
loose, and--viewing matters from the perspective of institutions - 
: ’ 
* 


which need students--there is at least the possibility of making 


up through higher’participation rates what is. lost through popu- 
lation shrinkage. oie . 
there is a conceptual matter worth attention at this 


point: the nature’ of the linkage between the size of a’ particular 


population--gay, the number of 18-year-olds in a particular year-- 


* 


and’ the nuhber of people with apereicular educational -attainment— 


say, the number ot high. school. praduate” din the same year All high 


# 
~ s __achool laa are not otgnbeen years old hea dioy Braduates some’: : 


S| | 


are — and. sme are younger. As a way of. acknowledging the im- 


portant point that the one: population with which wa: are dealing-~" 
high school bpsduaeesaxt c not necessarily aed contained within the : 


speRer pi pcyeaee olds~-we shall refer to ratios eather then senecdeaneec 


The general ‘point is that phrases dike, "the high school graduation, - , 
ad somet imes do not mean exactly what the words suggest. However, 


the ratio and others like’ it are indecd meaningful ane useful be- 
Aenise of, their stability over time. . or , - - 
1 ge 3 on _ Today virtually eyeneoue completes element ary school, but . t 
far pion everyont completes high school, ae far from everyone who_ 
‘completes high school enters coulee: The ratios -which approximate 
these relationships —— 1950 appear in Table 25. The ratio of m hen 
oe 4 >. high school graduates* to 18-year-olds, which was: low in 1950, has .. & a 
_ ® been low for a large part of this century, | It was about 30 percent | : 
in the * early 1930s. si In the early 1940s it reached 50 percent, and it 
is now about three-quarters. The numbers in column 3 mean _ that the 


proportion of the population getting at least ‘sone higher, education 


‘was about one-~ quarter in the early 1950s and beeueen two-£4fths and . 


iy 


one-half more recently. But equally important, the increase: in the “ 

proportio’ of thoge graduating from high school appears to have 

‘ . a ; \, ae 
, - been an extremely cael tnpredsegt in ‘che growth} of the propor- . _ 

iam a tion of the: err going to ‘college. In the period to come colpeges: 


collectively nave a great stake in an increase in the high school 


graduation rate, ae , . ff 


* 


The. numbers * 4s Table 25 may be viewed as appropriately 


‘weighted averages f* the barios for males and Sasi: and it is’ 
worth compar ing the separate ratios. ‘Several decades ago "the fren 


_ school graduation rate for males was about ten percent ilo the. 
rate for females, and only in fairly recent years has this differ- - 


ence: been approximately eliminated.” Regarding ‘high school grad- 


vates! participation in college, ae the mid- 1950s the Yatio for 

; males has: fluctuatediut not tory systematically; it was. +625 ‘in _ . 
1954 and -620 in 1973. ‘For females, on ‘the other hand, the ratio: | | 
has been growing fairly steadily, | and vhereas in 1954 it was" ae 


58 ‘percent as large as: ‘the ratio for males,, the difference has 

been. diminishing, In 1973, when the ratio for males \ was .620, for, 
| Shy ‘ ak, 
females” it was 438, or 85 percent «as eee 7 a 


- , . 


eeeeney 


a 


The ‘upshot of this discussion of the size of the 18- 
“year-old population, the proportion of that population graduating _ 7 - . 


from high school, and the proportion of the high school graduates 


° 


going on to college is that there is still some room-for the pele: + | 


vant ratios to increase. Such “a change would tend to ifjresse agere- 
4 . . &® . 
gate ehrollment while the decrease in the traditional college-age © 


Tae aero was’ e’ vorking in the other direction, How Ghings will work 
‘ 
out ts obviously uncertain and depends upon, among other Guia. a 
5 ; 


variety of Political decisions yet tobe made. Carter! ) roughly , 


middle-of- ~the-range Forecasta for | 1990 were'a a high school graduation .- |, 
ra oe 


ratio oF +836 “and a ratio of first ‘time degre creff t- enrollment to 
high school graduates of 565.28 These nunhets depty a ratio of firet- ; 
time enrollment to the ox of Epc yesr bids of 556 in 1990 as 
opposed to 455: th if. oo) ga | 7 *3 ' . 


| a 
ee a | TABLE 254 “ ie 
. OY a Relationships Between the 18-Year-Old Popiilatien, 
a : High School Graduatés; and First-Time - 
a pm 4 Degree-Credit Enrollment in College, . 
" . Selected Years, 1950-1976 my eS 
“High School + -. First-Time | First-Time: 
Year | . Graduates. | Enrollment = - _ Enrollment, — 
i - A -18-Year-Olds _ 7 High School © - 18-Year-Olds . - 
rn ee Graduates, Rt he ie 
; | re oy . | | = Fi _ | ql | - . ‘ . : a 7 
Js 1950. eggs 2 ney 2 e 3 
ae Se). ne Lo 
“1954-2 S598 Sy 
1956. 631 505 a) 
. 1958. 16653 7° 5g ee” see | 
“1960, 726 ggg ae 359 
° 1964 6B 585 | e “441. . 
"1966 57 es ee n@. 
, 1968 - PTL a 603 - 465 
1970 +782, » obits” ~ ee: on 
1972. 766 as) nes Ce 
1974 753° 611 f  -460 , 
1976... =. 740° » 6615 © eA55 
ro Ph, D. 3. oad the Academic Labor Nackec: Pe 30. ro 
et O. Sarket 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of: ‘the United . 
States: 1976 (97th Annual Edition, Washington: U.S. aaa 
a Oe Ss “Printing Office, 1976), p. 140. 
. Charles Andersen (editor), A Fact Book on Higher Education: 
\ ' Second Issue/1976, Pe 76.102. 
\ . U.S. Bureai of f the Census, Current Px Po mldeton Reports, Seriés P-25, 


‘No. 643, "Estimates of the Populat fon of the United States, By Age, 
' Sex, and Race: -July 1,:1974 to 1976," eee U.S. Government 
Printing Office, ey -Pp. 10,12, | a 


= \ 


'. ing: than eheee in which. meatyy as 


o 


y 
" These ratios are national ' averages; it is important to 
‘Femenber t chat there is gome state-by- state variation. ‘One measure 


‘ 


8 it is the reacts of “student. residents~reaidents of, the state 


“A 


“who are enroll d. in institutions of a ad education anywhere~-to 
the 18- -24-year old population. The states have been tanked on “the 
| basis of ‘this: ratio, .and the results appear. in Table 265 TRese , 
results provide a rough meagure_ of interstate differences in par~ 
tied pation: in higher education. From the point of view: of oppor- 
tunities fer young people, ‘residence jn ney York or. California ap= 


peaze to tuply a much aes likelihood of attending college than, 


living, La. Kentucky, Arkansas or jee But considered fromthe fer 


spect ive of opportunities t locate’: Trew Pools of applicants, the 


fa. 


states with low current rates of paitickpation thay. be. more promis= ~ 


bee. a proportion as 1g esgic 
istically ‘likely to attend college is. alneady dodng so, 


— _* ‘ ra ee . 


° 


‘ for, peelien Educat fon: Some ‘Linkages 


e 
: « 


2 * +d 


“andther relationship which be&rs on the future of enroll- 


“a 


ment’ is. the connect ion bettieen enrollment aM opportunities for 


employment, Nat ‘all demand for higher education is motivated by the 
“ ye a 


straightforward oo of financial rewaxd, but surely ‘enough 
/ . ° 4, 


of What we character ze as. higher education. is directed towards 


eraining) for a vocation to justify. explicit. consideration of this 


! 


aspect of seals = unos hyane notion is that, in some instances, oy 


the purchager of higher education can be seen as aaielag an 


| 
| 
| 
- 
| 
{ 


2 4. Demand for the Highly Nducated . and Demand — - : 


¢ 


N _ ‘ “| | F 
a ‘ $ | ” 62:, 
a | . . | 
| 0. TABLE 268-0 — | 
a” ° t aes > t 5 : yey . 
= Ratio of Student Residents to the Size of : = 
aa | is 18-24-Year“0td Population, by State, in 1975 : _ 
Sf a a aera 3 : _ oe 
California 2577 Wyoming = . -360- 
New York ee “oe 500 - New Mexico’ - +6359 - 
Rhode Island . = 491 West Virginia °. . 7 6357. 
"Arizona 486 Colotader os. 4356 


Washington Ow «475 =" Idaho - 2 Les - 356. 
_ New Jersey 7 _ 474 : " Towa’: : mo ewe 354. 
, a RN © Pennsylvania~ - 35) 
| | . Oregon | *, & 470 oe rida 4 349. 
=" ‘Massachusetts . 6468 . South ‘Dakota © 
Ye 4 Nevada a or Hayadt : - 


' Connecticut 


“a # Hagel. 3 * . seeag * Alabama 
“DeLaware, © 6412. ‘Virginia - a 
e rata. ; Maryland |, All. * Montana on. 
» 8 oa. = a District, of, Columbia 7.406" Mississippi ; 


ee: gia *.404 ° South Carol+na ; 
: 3% 3 . 4 


| “.y Wisconsin’ -” . -403  * Ohio. o. ° 

" — — Kansas * i 4.389 . “Tennessee ‘ 

_ Michigan: . ao 389 ‘North Carolina 

a “Minnesota o. es 385 - Maine 7 a. : 
North Dakota | -. 4384 Indiana 


Missouri -. 6369” Alaska 

, Utah | -367 ~ Louisiana . 
i 4 New Hampshire fe 364 : “Kentucky 

\ Nebraska’ , _ 363° 4 Avkeawas 

| Texas ee 361 ' Georgia 
Vermont B61 AGGREGATE 


. *Estimates of the 18-24-year-old population were -provided by the. _ 
U.S. Bureau of thd Census. The data on student residents come 
from Grant and Lind, Digest..., p. 83. . ¢ 4 2 


Z 63 - : - ae ‘ ee He 
i ". ae _ “5° “aN og — 
“oi i a — 7 c. ee 6 ; ‘ te = 
. . daca when the. prospect ive returns. ‘on the tnvestment are not 
: sufficiently high, “it will not be made. \ a! a ak 
: =\, 


In the abstract, ee notion die attractive. However the 
* 


- » “conclusions: ae can /be based on. dt depend heavily én what Anforma- 1? 
tion fe enphasized in pBlying it. Reference ‘has already Rien made pie” 


, = oe to Dreach's. seek, which points to ‘a massive ‘reduotio -in’ the dénandl. 


7 


for: higher teducatioa.. He derives: this concttaton by applying the. 


z ry, . 
there was a shortage of -college-educated labor just when the collegé- 
a. 4 : a 


age ‘popillation wa’ particularly smal], because of” the low. ‘pirthrates 


Ps 4 ate 


of the Depression of the 1930s. The response. to, this dhoveage was ; 


or concept in the fpllowing way. The starting point is that 


straight fortard; nore Peoples went to: colleges ‘The proportion going 


. to. OTE thus tecexs much. iateer and, 2a particular proportion, once ; 


ts o ? 


ebdchiells has a tendency ‘to PEepast as a- social habit. BY: the” time 


developnenits in the labor market should have led: to, a red 
’ » Ms 


cc denend for higher’ siueseien. on ‘grounds of economic ratio ality, 2 


tion, in *. 


the absolute size gor "the, college-age population had grown greatly. 


’ ra ‘Furthen, the social pattern whitch ° was prompting, many to attend col- 
, ; ; : 


‘lege slowed the pace of adjustment ” to the teduced demand far college> 


“ trained’ labor. Thus - hie weeurt tng surplus “of college-trained TapOe 
gs 
‘became severe, and the ‘process of adjustment more protracted, than 


| . § 
+ ‘they might: have been if economic rationality ii the. narrow sense “had 


been the* only principal force’ ab souk: a. 


Richaxd Freeman makes a broadly eimtlar argument though 
“4 


his ‘view of the ee “for Bienes education in the gepecgate is not so . 
a * 55 9 _# . . ‘. 


vd 


Pe 


~h, 


: : ~ 


explicitly. eee 8 He argues chat. with selected” exceptions, | the 
Suatiee Ege those with higher education has been depressed during 


the 1990s ‘and is Likely, to rémain so into the 19808. He: finds . Aas, 


2 


prdad ‘empirical suppor’ for the proposition that the state of the : 7 


i job market has an impertant: influesice on whether people seek : a 


i 
“3 


higher education and se they study. For example, he notes that, 
sc Wacaden 1969 and 1974, the: proportion’ of 18- -24-yeaisold sigtian: who 7 


a verq@enroled in college, deol ined from 35; 2 ‘to 27. 8 percent,” and | 


he. ‘finds evideneg suggest ing "that the depressed’ market weakened 


. ., the: 'go to college | norm” in all social strata"? Hie general come 
mo az ; » * ~ Poe 
nent on thesé findings is of great interest: . * Oo —_ 
g Epo The fall in enrollments. from the middle and. upper y 
. classes represents a’.majot change in the traditional ia 
j pattern of intergenerational mobility; for the first , 
timé, large numbers of young persons appeared. likely 
to obtain ldss schooling and potentially. lower, occu- . 
a, pational status than, their parents. 30 oes | ° 
F . ‘ There is a ‘somewhat | more impressionistic application ‘of 
Le - ’ . 6 
; ine education-as~ “investment logic whch: leads in the other: direction, 
- It comes: from Howard Bowen. whase vision: of the: e* possibality of great 
, ‘. Ps ros. ; 
| expansion we: have pueeeas notéd. d. Boweh emphasizes the expansion of 
Px * 
“the: fervice sector relative to the goods producing sector. Focusing 
upon what he calls the professional category of the service sector, 
he writes, "by the year 2000 this category might “welll employ 40 
a oo ee of the. hole work force. u3l . Demand for more workers in thie 
2: ty 
, category will. in turn result in twereased demand for. higher education. ° 
_ : : _® . * 
In one gerisg, Bowen' ‘8 forecast: panply contradicts, Dresch' oz) and Free- 
Z Y 
man’ 8. However, tt also seems } appropriate to efiphasize not 80 much™ 
r y e me n a, : . . ; . 7 “ . 


*« 


., , ‘The pages of The Chronii fof Hi gher’ Education. 


a £8 


the contradiction but. rather that jRtey all enploy' the educatSp-as~ 


wo. 


f~ 
“investment npproatn with Bowen giving. especially heavy eeiche to- . 


~ 


sone particular | source of demané for highly educated labor and tttus 


¢ . 


e 


* . 


:Sorthigher educat tons _ ; 


4 


° o a These views are directed rather generally to the demand 
_ “for highly educatsa labor. andathe resulting: demand, for ‘higher edu- 
cation in’ the abevegace: There’ is, Also: ‘more explicit information 

—- particular job aatbetd “and the demand op emel tes 


proprams of study. Of course, it takes time for changing informa-_ 


. 


ss 


>) 


| | “ 
tion aboug Job ‘markets: tolbe translated into changes in the number 


. 


: of degrees avelrded. Fot example, the Phe D. 


recipient in -1976 typi- " ; 


’ 
é 
+ malty first ‘enrolled . .as~ se Randidate “for that degree in the beginning: 4 
, 
of the 19708}. ane ‘the decision to enroll was made on the basis of . 
f 
“7? 


:* tnformation available then, ‘Such lags: are an important ingredient in 


+ 

the | process of ad Mstyent. ee Ms 

* aan ne 
t t 


’ , \ | 
In, the narket for Ph. Dis, sthe bioyantee: of rhe: 1960s has, 


r 


° been replaced Dy, avy ,Atdosphere of icons what was to. some extent a 
4 
a ‘selier' é market has _degor =, to a large extent, a buyer' 's market. — 

. oe HE 
Save ample testimony 
F) ice 
att gZ 1976- 77° of, how pleasant poanes have" yoome for many seeking 
ae) ° at : 7 ; a 2 
on x a _ nu . os 

i. ae 
“of tourse there. is not’ 


%. 


oe. a : + 


just one parket for Ph.D.s. Over ~ “ 


é a 


few? Ph. D. Ss haus een 


7 l 


° 


os . 


tt ae past’ several decades ronghly 60 percent of 


a 
» 


“going to work An- “dl leges, and. yang but as Table, Bh sndicates, 


a. 


ie. i 


the peat cn va tes widely: by field. y a aed on jaeplovacat in 


“the acadénic sector’ "1s tae in the humanities oud. least an; the 


ta) 


sciences, with the social sciences coming: between the extreme. 
, \ ‘ ee 

: ages, oe ; : ® : 
Ha’ the message about the depressed state of the market 


for Ph.'D.s been getting ‘through to’ prospective graduate students? . 
ae. a scoeetack 

_, Data on the aggregate number of Ph.D.s awarded appear: id Table 28 

_ and give some information on this point. Of course while consider— 


ing these data we should keep in mind the problem of lags andthe | 


& . , : = . : 4 - ‘ ; 
) | , on | 7 _ TABLE 27k ‘ 

he ae ; . Percent of New Ph.D.s Employed — 

ae _in the Academic Sectpr’in 1973, : 

for Selected sea cea’ | 4 \ 

7 . . . ¢ : . . . - Pa . , 
oe A Discipline . ‘Percent , a 
s 4 * é * . ‘ 7 ’ 7 ; : = * Pages me aad ' ra . 
- Enghishy , 91.7 7 : 
Foreign Language and Literature 91. 2 e 
: 2 History a F a 85, 5 -. . = 
. Political Science Md - 17.7 
Mathematics - | . . et I7.2 
. r ‘ ‘ i A 
. Economics a ; - 4 . 70.1 - a $ 
; _. Biosciences - “O54 5 oF 
Psychology 54.0 a : “ 
. (a Physics =" ; ' "~ 39.1 

x %., — a 35.9 
‘ Earth Sciences "to “35.9 


Engineering ye 
*Carttar, Ph.D.8...% p. 225. 
cS Stage? 


e 


o 


fact mae pies are separate. natkets for each aseese hanes The total 
number of Ph. D. 8 awarded peaked dn 1973. and then remained, virtually 


“stable erro 1976., , For men it peaked in 1972 and chen fell a : 


! 


9 Percent between 1972 dad 1976 whereas for women there has been c= 


oe 


uninterrupted growth, ' Inde d between 1972 and 1976 the number 


we 


of Ph. D.s awarded to” women increased by 45 percent. Given the ’ 
ama 1 ounbeF of women wit arin. s, and ‘the special a now 


being ‘made to recruit t em, this” deve lopment probeply Pepreennce: 


U 
ra 


a straight forward Yesponse to preteneicnal opportunities. 


TABLE 28% 


—_ Doctorates Awarded os 
ee * a 1966-26 + om 
- ; .. : c : . i> 
p Year -Men_ Women ' Total | 
; 1966. 15,863. © ~2,090- ° 17,953 | . 
1967 ~ 17,944 2,440 - 20,384 
’ « . . o 
p68 19,985 $931 22,916 
* (1969 . | 22,338 "3,386 253724 
1970: 25,508 = ~—- 3,967 29,475 
Seep * es ' : 
| 1971 27,187 - 4,585 31,772 
* 1972 / 27,719 "5,282 = = 33,001 
y . Ps 
1973 27,645 - 6,082. 33,727 
1974 26,585 > 6,415 33,000 
1975 25,720 1,193 2 32,913 
1976 V 95,247 _ 7,676 323923. 
—*National Research aia Summary. Report ‘1976 
sDoctorate Recipients..., p. 5. . 2 


/ oe “ioe 


Weeher and “aiso useful way of pursuing the basic question 
| is to examine trends .in the number of Graduate mecond Hxemthes tons 


aumitishered in particular disciplines. . ‘Some data appear in, Table 
29. Btology, is the one area which, eee by this tndex. Retessr 


ou 


'3970- mH and 1976- -77, and the sneatiatied demaid or places in medi-~ 
cal scheols plus the interest mn écology make’ this result logical. 


# 5 * . 
i ‘ ; ar _ ; as 


« 


a ae 


° 
: e : J os uk 
In every other field,’there was a decline between 1970-71 and 1976- 


77; it was greatest in history, smallest in chemistry and psychology. 


. . . 7 7 ? : : 1 
i a TABLE 29% 4 
Nupber of Graduate Record iiaminationd 
Takep in 1968-69, 1970-71, and 1976=77 and & 
‘ Percentage Change Between. 1970- 71 and 1976- “iT, so 
i cf, - Selected: Fields | 


Wegvent Change 


Biology -. 9,879. 14,575 18,30 =i 6 
Chemistry 4,715 5,432 4,500 a7 
Economics 3,823 “4,915 - 3,000 * "239. 
" Engineering 7,594 1 8,496 5,500 $35 
French - 2,402 2,587 & 900 -65 
— Mistory =? 9,041 «11, 471 3,500 ’ 69 
‘Literature 13,176 15,357 5,900 = 62 
Mathematics 6,406 7,601 3,200 58 
Philosophy . 1,490 1,655 © 700 wy. -58 
Physics - ¢ 4,280 4,015 . 2,650" 34 
Psychology | 12,354 118,441 , 15,300 . -17 


4 
*These data were povided by. Fducat iogal Testing Service. The 
Pagires for 1976- 77 are estimates. : 


. The cases of iieton and euvcloiagy provide: an Soteresting 
comparison; the aie of undergraduate ae has been decreasing "7 ) 
‘the former and increasing in the itaeexs Between 1969-70 and andes 
the ‘number of bachelor' 's s degrees declined by 27 percent in history-- 

: aperoxtaare™y from 45, 000 to 34, 000 ~~ and increased by a0 percent in. 
paychology -- eounhky From 34,000 to 51, 000. . Whereas for bachelor's 


& 
oGerees as a whole ae are ea eapected to oe 5 percent more: awatded 


in 1983- 84 than tn 4.973 74, the. increase in icoeyenetoyy is expected toe 


independently by the job market... An additional factor of some sig- — 


* 7 i ‘ A v 


be 47 percent. On this basis, relatively better opportunities to 


teach can be ant tcipated in psychology than in a-wariety of other 


eg os 
disciplines, including history. The apparent relative strength of - 


“ 


— . a 
demand for graduate tratning in psychqlogy relative to history is 


thus what one might expect. 


;' Factors other than conditions in the market for Ph.D.s 


-influence enrollment in graduate, programs. One is the cost of - 


ao “y 
attending graduate school. Federal financial support for graduate 


students is one inddx o£ the price, and as Table 30 makes aaa ae! 
clear, that support declined dramatically following 1963. Thus, 


: “changes in the number of. graduate educations which the fedefal gov- 


erriment subsidizes tended to reinforce’ the incentives being provided 


nificance ts that particular departments in ome universities began 
a number of years ago to admit fewer students for the Ph.D. ‘The im- 
pact.of this factor in the agerepate is unknown, but it has been a 


force on the supply’ side -of the market for graduate education. °° - \ 


TABLE 30* 


Number of Graduate Students Supported 
e 5 ' on Federal Fellowships and Traineeships, 
: "Fiscal Years 1961 = 197 
968 


1961 On, 591 ‘ 


| 51,446 ; 
1962 13; 528 ; - "41969 ' 42,551 
1963 15,601 _ 1970 33,240 
1964 20,442 - . Se 5+ 1971+ -28,973 : 
1965 ~ 26,425 © + 1972 24,808 
Ht _ 40,007 -* 3 2 1973 19,649 
: 51,289 - oe 1976 6, 60248 oo 
- *Richard B. Freeman and David W., ivensean: Forecasting ‘ ‘ 
the Ph.D. “habor Market: Pitfalls fot Policy (Washington: ee 
National Board on Graduate Education, 1974), Bs pb : 
#MEstimate — mat a oe os ' 
- =, o ° 3 " aa - : . a 
. é . : . . / : ; ; ; « 


A 


of _ . 4 


a 
in the market for Ph.D.a fave | 


It sips that conditons ‘ 
made themselves felt in the demand fdr graguate educat ign aithough’ - 
> “other forces may also ‘have on work. Has the aa sietaeneacee | 

/; 


’ far enough? It may be helpful t resent the perspectiye from the 


second half of .the'1960s. Based upon a variety of information. from 
a _ . 
Surveys, Lewis B. Mayhew reported the following in L270 — 


ad z 


Although estimates vary, all indications are 


. 7 tha’ graduate and postbachelor: professional train- 
ing is and’ will remain the fastest-growing seg-_ 
ment of American higher education, expanding at > 


an even more rapid rate than junior college en- 
rollment. Allan Cartter (1968) estimates that 
- - graduate enrollment will increase to approximately 
,2-5 million by 1980 (the size of the total collegi- . 
ate enrollment in 1952) and that the annual pro- 
uction of doctorates will have expanded from 9,800 
in 1960 to 50,000 in 1980. His estimates are gen- 
exally conservative. The U.S. Office of Education . 
(1969) estimates that the..,100 percent increase 
in\the number of both mastér!s degrees and doc- 
torates awarded for the decade 1958-68 will con- 
tinue or increase during the decade of the sey- 
enties. As the'U!S. Office of Education annually 
amends its estimates, the projected figures become 
larger, with the most recent suggesting that the ‘ 
annual doctorate production dn 1980 will be approxi- 
‘mately 60,000....In 1969 approximate ly 400 insti- 
tutions responded to a questionnaire asking how 
many degreés of vatious types they awarded in 1968. 
and how y they. expected to award in 1980. Ap- 
plying those rates of increase to the total degrees: 
awarded in 1968 by all institutions, estimates § 
were obthined of...67,519 doctorates to be awarded 
in 1980. till another projection arrived at an 
‘ \ estimate pf 77,000. doctorates. Thus the number of 
he doctoral degrees awarded will probably increase from 
26,100 actually conferred in 1968-69 to a number 
somewhere between 60,000 and 70,009 in 1980, 37: 


"How different tifnes appeared five years later.. Writing in 
‘ '% \ -\ 1 7 


' 1975, when the number of Ph.D.s. awarded to men had been falling and 


the total number awarded \annually was in the neighborhood of 33,000, 


Ad) 
x 
i \ 


- Allan Cartter put things this way: © | } 


vs 


¢ 


Thus. ‘te appear that the graduate tivoatiog 
establishment of 1975 is geared to the unusua 
growth rates of the mid-1960s, and that, in aggre~ 
gate, it is turning out Ph.D.s at a rate about 
one-third. above needs in the late 1970s, and is 
projected to over-produce by about 50 percent or 
more in the 1980s. Obviensly, this conclusion 

. heeds tq be differentiatd@d hy field; in the bhu- 

*, . Manities it.is quite abp ent that there will. be 

a significant oversupply dver the next 5 to 10 
years, while in a few fields,..such as environ- 
mental biology and computer sciences, the sur- 


” plus is likely to be small or nonexistent. Never- 


theless, considerable reduction in the ae of — 
Ph.D.s will be required if there is not to bea : 
serious employment problem facing new doctorate 
recipients entering the job market .38 
- We may end -discussion of Ph.Ds as follows, - First, a 
’ . 


‘large adjustment has taken place from the trends in graduate educa- S 


tion that prevarved in the second half of the 1960s. With’ the ex- 
cet ten regarding: women, the ae off of interest in graduate - 
education rte aggregate has eoincdded with a marked reduction of 


opportunities tm the abereeste | for these with the Ph.D. But Becond, 


as “things now stand, the eSunpent flow of Ph.D.s still. appears gener- 


“ally too h}gh to be absorbed ‘comfortably in the a as market eee 


» 


the next seecede: 39 One way or | ‘the other Additional adjustments are 
in store, Although other ching are podsible, what seems most likely - 
is that the Sone will cong? part fairly soon or the 


* 


aggregate flow of Ph. D.s and nus one size re enrollment in graduate 


"school, ‘and, in’ part, later on. through Kee nk number of Ph. D. 18 %Gho ar 
untimployed or, what seems more “liken, employed in. activit: 8 not 
: direc’ ay, related, to their professional training. What the. balance 


, <7 b .bétween-these two mechanisms of afjustment is, at once, un~ 


? 
| of great consequence ‘to many people. we 


ERIC 


1A FuisToxt Provided by ERIC 


ye 


a gotind basis for earning a living. “« 7 f } 


_ We’ tui now to consider more briefly, Bevene? other examples’ 


of chee? connection between the job market and the seusna for education. 


ee a 


“40 
The first concerns accounting. In recent years ‘there has been rapid 
growth in the denanas for accountants. In response, ‘enrollment ,in 


accounting ‘as a major field of study for undergr aa has grown ° 


he 


briskly as Table 31 ibaa: This growth ie sukoliaent hag, ‘in turn, 


. Pr 
created demand for teachers of accounting. Finding enaugh qualified 
‘ . ; ' i 


’ 


7 , : : ‘ . ry . ° . : 
*. teachers has, not been easy, and one response has been for universities 


to limit _ enrollment in accoynting. Some anticipate 


that the demand for accountants will be strong for a tong, tims to 
come, but others are diceady expecting a surplus to turn’ up shortly: 
ee ? AD 


now that the market has had some, tire to raspond to the ‘dnitial 


surge in demand Whatever develops in ‘the market for accountants, 


this kind of oscillation from shortage to surplus can be quite char- 


: acteristic of the market for highly trained jabor. 4 etety puch 


oscillation has empontant implications for enrollments and for the 


financial nealen of universities and co eges. . oS ' 


t 
{. 


. Two ‘other areas Peres briet ‘mention’ are law and madi~ 


cine.” Both professions are encecdsnery edata: in their ne tales ang. 


perhaps also as a byproduct of the faltering appeal of the Ph.D. as 


In 1975-76, roughly 32 200 degrees were awarded dn law and . 


» 


approximately 13,500 in ‘medicine. The data in Table 32 shown how the 


flow of new lawyers and doctors’ rasapeen changing since a 19508, > 


\ 


re . . 
', @Over ‘this period the number of degrees earned annually ise expanded 


much faster ‘in las than in medic\ne. In 1954-55 th&e vere 17 percent . 
Ls : . be 7 


; Wy! r Pe : 


ag 


ae 


4 * “s . - 
%* : i : . ix a - I 
i73 or - 
te Nae . Stayt 
oy - ; 
‘ , ve Mad 
Le 2 we aft . %. * 
, - : thee 
- ° TABLE 31* 


Earned Bachelor’ 8 Degrees in Acoounting 
1966-67 is (1975-76 


1966-67 15,692 


a 1967-68 © 18,075. 9 - 7 
| 1968-69 20,183 
1969-70 21,354, ; 
_ 1970-71 22,367, : 
| (97-720 25,065 
| 1972-73. 28,289 yo 
1973-74+ 29,770 “ 
1974-75 38,6057 
: ‘1975-76 35,806 
mali *Charles Andersen (editor), A Fact: Book 


on Higher Education: Fourth Issue/1976, 


p. 76.286. The number for- 1975-76 was 
i* ‘*  providedaby: the National Center for . 
re “Education Statistics ove® the telephone., 


, 


‘percent, \For- both professions growth in number, Of | degrees awarded 


AY 


has been rapid, Chough it has been more eorapld in disw, Between 1970 
. 


and 1976 the umber of law degrees awarded: annually more ‘than 


doubled, and the number. of medical degrees’ grew by over 60 percent. 


istered annually. a number roughly tripled between the wide 19608 


and the eta verte: the- contrast with the. trend for the “Graduate Rec- 
A 


ord Examinations, which i serve as -an.- index of interest in piuduaee! 


‘programs in the arts nae sciences, is ‘senda 


hore ne lawyers than new doctors; in 1975-76, thie figure was 140 i - 


\ 


} 


of 


¢ ne 
| 32% 
Number t Degrees’ 
“Conferred, and Medicine 
1954-5 h 1975-76 | 
Year.‘ Law ' Medicine Year 7 Law Medicine 0. a 
1954-55 8,209 "7,014". 1965-66 13,246 7,673 . 
1955-56 =. 8,262 ~=—s- 6 810. _ 1966-67 14,663 «7,723. , 
1956-57 8,794 6,744 1967-68 -- 16,454 7,944 - 
| ° 1957-58. 9394 = 6, 816 1968-69 | 17,053 8,025 
4 1958-59" 9,856. * 6.825 1969-70. 14,916 8,314 
34 + 1959-68 9,240 .7,032 1970-71 17,421 8,919 
;  -1960%61 9,429 6,940 1971-72 =—.21,764° 9,253. 
of —-:196f-62 9,364 7,138 1972-73 .27,205 \--40,307 
1962-63 = «9,884 7,231 1973-74 29,326 ‘11,356 
1963-64 - 10,679 7,303 1974-75 29,296 123447 : 
1964-65. 11, 583 7,304 _ 1975-76 *32,535° 13,540 
. oe _'*Grant and Lind, Digest... rs 123% .- > : 7 . ° 
oh ge a to es 7 * ; . — 
\ 0) TABLE'33®@ = 7 


Nuniber of Law School Admission Tests Administered. 
Fiscal Year 63 66 through Fiscal, Year 1976-77 


*These data were provided | by Educational Testing» 
The fiscal care are those of ETS. 


Service. (ETS). 


ie oe -No. of sts 
a Fiscal” Year + > ‘Administered _ 
- 1965-66" 44,905 
Dts 67 (- - 47,110 Le 
*1967-68 49,756 7 . aaa — ~ 
1968-69 ° 59,050 , a 
1969-70 74,092 ; 
1970-71 107,479 
1971-72 119,694 
1972-73 121,262 
1973-74 135,397 
1974-75 133,546 | 
: 197576 - 133,320 
— 1976-77 | 128,135 


“ : : A at : = H 
a oe 7 . . ra ‘ i ; 
| , ® bl atom \ 


i ee There is a: great: deal that « = be said about the demand! 

. t i 

_—s for medical education, bit a rather coi amount of information says 
oe : almost everything: ‘tuition for the - firstefear class at “ Georestown 


_, University School of Medicine for 1977-78 is $12,500.17 The Associ-_- - 


~~ d.. g 
ation of American Medal Colleges has published the planned tuitions .- ’ 


for first-year awe 1978-79, 3 One-~the onary of, NeVaga ay 


- 


School of Meddeal Sctences' tuition for nonresidents of $14, 200-—A8' 
i“ : a 


Scheduled to be higher chan Geotgetomn' s iy 1977-78, but only a few 


of the others arewscheduled to’ be even half as nish, and some aul 


q 


yo very low indeed. For” Texas Tech University School of Medicine, the i ee 
“4 -figare is $267. ‘Ingespective « of Georgetown's reasor for pono 


tuieie so high, ‘the/ fact end the dediaion was made at all ie a pow= 


aha erful statement about the ba}ance petween demand for medheat sdieas 


e . « 


‘tion and the available places. Table 34 confirms the poigt. For the 
“ — “fall of 1976, 42, 155 separate skudenes applied toe admission to an 
-. | - American medical school, and only 1, 944 of chen were offered the 


a 


opportunity to attend. Of those 5, 774 ninety-nine percent=-15, olde. ~ 


a . iia Whatever: the problems of tHis’ sector of Ameri- 

| can higher. educat fon, excess capacity is not one seth a , 3 a, 

\* = a “A final area for,.examinatioh is training fon careers in : / 
a" * edna. The smaller ‘cohorts have areedy made their presence felt. | 


r .¢ 


in the schools, and the job ESE for teachers has’ been’ poor fog a 
“nuriber ie years. Has the flow of degrees in education reflected. this 
, a situation’ By ‘one petereach the total number ‘of degrees “ education 


a 4 reached a or in 1972-73, ane - 197% ry the nunber wai sma} ler by 4 


‘ 15 percent." 1 It appears that this trend will have to continue for’ 


wot , : Spay aa at - 
—_ 2) ae ee 


es . 
‘ bf 3 . : 7 fos i r . : oe . : 6 > 
_ TABLE /34% , a : 
: 7 
Meghest School iepiicance and ‘First-Year Enrollment 
ade 6 through. ‘3976-77 
(1) (2) ls ~ (4) ws 7 : Or 
Academic - goplicants Ca . 
-* Year - for _ Accepted | Ratio Figap-Year 
. ' Of ~~ ° (4.e., not. “Applicants © (2) $.(3) ° ‘Enrollment. 
2 - Enrollment | .during) “_/ 3 _ ee 
des. _ “) Specified © 0 -, 2 > 
- Year a rs Bye eh eae e, 
{ “a «& : # ' 
ry _ : et . ; te i _ ; , < 
_ - . 1995-56 145937 + 7,969 1.9 5 7,686 . 
rs 2 - 1956-57) 15,917); 8, 263 1.9. 8,014 
2 1957-58 4 5,791 ~ 8,302 1.9 © 8,030 
Pom > 1958-59 15,170 . 8,366 =| 1.8 8,128 
7 neat 7 _1959-60- 14,992. 8,512 ° 1.8 - 8,173 
3 oT 1960-61 © 14,397. 8,550 8,298 % 
“1961-62 . 14,381 | ~ 8,682 1.7 ¢ * GASS  & 
_ 1962-63 ~ 15,847 - - 8,959 1.8 8 642, 
1963-64; -», 17,668 9,063 "1.9. . _ 8,772 
1964-65 =. 19, 168 9,043, ge ee 85656 
1965-66 = =—Ss-: 18, 703 = . 9,012 *. ° Zod 8,759 i 
a - . 1966-67 18,250 ~- + | 9,123 2.0 © 8,964 
= a -*  *, 1967-68 _——-—-:18 37244 9,7 <19 - 9,479 
o 1968-69 ° 21,117 10,092 2.1 . 99863 
.  * 1969-70 - 24,465 10,514 7 oe . 10,401 
r ‘ . 1970-71 _ 24,987 11,500 Zed 11,348 
_. *1971--72. 29,172 12,335 2.4 12,361 
1972-73 _ 37,000 13,500 2.7, _ 13,570, 
* 1973-74 40,506 14,335 2.8 14,185 
1974-75 == 42,624 , 15,066, 2.8 14,963 
1975-76: = 42,303, ° 4° 15,365 2.8 15,551: . ie 
1976-77 ade yl 774 a .2e7 , 15,613 
lsoaeions of Amariéan Medical Colleges, Medical Education: 
vo, ey A, Institutions, characteris stics' and Programs, | R- ». 23. - 
| 
Pa * 
. I 
po! : 
re re. 
¢ aa 
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: cme nr *. = 
. Some ‘time before a rough balance between jobs. and. would-be teachers. : 


a 


- As reestablished. While it is continuing, those net itutions aoe 


‘which ehe training of teachers has been a major activity will be in 


_ spect diffictities.” 4a se ns 


aaenoush the ‘number ‘of bachelor’ 8 | degrees in educatzon., . 


has, rn declining, the nimnber of master’ 8 » degrees has continued” to 


: inofease; the, data indicate Gan 14. Percent more’ were awarded . in ete 


“1974- o ak in 1972- h. ea the: signals. of the narket-place 

_ are being ignored, ‘but: ae seenis more likely is that they dre be- 
“ing héeded in the fiiowing may 1 Faced with a competitive job . 
market and.a ‘graduate degree that ‘ts. relatively economical to abs 
'.tain, many who want careers ih education may be secking to improve , 


their standing in the labor market by auigmenting their. professional 


r Te : : ray 


&e 
“9 


credentiais. 
The data. which appear in Table 2, on Gegrees in elemen- . 


tary telucatioh are af particular Anterest « They are less. subject to 


problems of definition thant fare eoiat degrees in education, and uhe 
Me one ; . ’ 
unfavorable demography hee had ‘more time to influence elementary , 


- 


(+ than secondary education. Bachelor's degrees’ reached a peak, in 1971-° 


725 by 1974- 1D, 26 percent fewer were ‘awarded. Again, , while th the nun- 
a 


ber of. ache lor's deeneen has been declining, the number of master! - 


degregs has song inued ‘to Angrease: A Final point of some interest is 


* the’ different pattern: for. men 1 ind women — There oe a ‘degline for both. 


ae 


"beginning in the. early’ Bere of the 19708, but At has been mich, more 


pronounced: for the women, Indeedthe position of men here is remin- 


2 


_ iscent of’ the position of ‘women in the market .for Ph.D.s.- In both 


rs 
- pd ges eh 7 — - | a \ 
: — cases: the smal] peo numbers may confer a degree of SpaEent 
= os “ - 
swhtch is at least a ee shield from the foreés that are » oper 
» ‘ a 7 ne ; . 
i ating in the saberebatee ee oe : . ee : 
Ae . TABLE 358 ‘pei “ 
ros 0 _ Earned Bachelor's and Master's Degrees -, we 
$ =e 4 in Elementary Education, a 3 
1968-69 through 1974-75 So Vins 
/. Xear a oo ‘Bachelor's Degrees = Master's Degrees: - a 
.+ +. Total. = Men: Women “ * a 
-4. 5 1968-69 >. 85,589. A708 78,041 13,334 - 
"4969-70. 89,887 75880 82,007 ~~ 16,081 
5 a Se . 7 oo A us 7 t _ r) . : ; ae 
7m ¥ -:1970-71 90,960 — 8, »238 7 = 82,722 | 17,079 sh = 
dl 1971272 93,664 ~8,900 23. + 84,764 © 19,5760 . 
ts 1972-73. 90,067 LP 351 80,5367 7 2151384 a 
| 1973474. * 810414 - "9, 745° 71,296 |). 22,032) we 
3 ae 7 Rae. . 69, 598 8, 641 a 60,957 “22,076 | 
a ) : - ‘ . 
-.*Charles Andersen (editor), A Fact Book on. Higher Eduéation: 
. a South Eesue/1976,. Pe 16. 283 
; In sum, -there is ; ample evidence chat the demand | for her” 
: educationytends t to "rise and fall in fairly regular ways. in respons 
- ~ -~ ee 
. ; to “opportunities in ‘the job? market. These dynamics are of the gyeat- 
ay A < . ob ay 
at 
: : est importance in “assessing the demand, for ‘graduate educatfon, bie 
, they play» an important role EOF substantial portions ‘of ea ae : 
education, — $ | * oO on Pea ~. . ee ‘ 
~ a 7 en re Pe pipers by Type of. ce I : 
7. eo . a : ; : oe _ * a: oe ; . : - 7 ae ra 
ae | , y f . ce .To" ‘the extent ‘possitie, itis worttianite to. consider ‘the 
: cout igak: for fenroLiment. not only. by dtsictplines and. degree cevels but a 
ae 
n) | % " 
‘eo : « yO 
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, Smee The general serise which _emerges is that some“ “catégdrtes 


a -of Institutions 4 are tn for more » difficulty chan others.. ‘Univer- 


ads ‘by “tyes « of” inst itutibon, ,rhe cfmegie Foundation for the ah 
a md wt og % 
_ Advancement. of ‘eniehing has emagred a this sibqeer in some de- ~ ae 


a. 


ee an The result’ Ls not™ A specific diuanti¢acive forecast bud 


 rathet a dyroad dfetussion of ipeleyant. factors and pasaiple out~- i \. 
oe - es. 


4 . 


a 


sities, the more © hasty, selective liberal arts colleges, and pub- | a 
*. f iz ; Sg ms ; ’ er 
nid fs uae collages” avpgar ‘to face bearable wusares. 1, By con- , ; 


~ 
4 


trast, comprehensive universitics, and pellegendcspecinily the 
. “+ é 0 
private mnee @elective Liberal arts colleges, 2 Te 


6 


~ and private two-year llege fic bleaker prospects. Of course: 
‘y 


° - 


“these are ‘generalizations, for. ie Fategoriess regardless ‘GE its 


5 
< : ‘ ¢ 


a oe category, any one “Inge itutton can ha a great. deat. of eontrol 


over: “its. own, death: _ a an See eo ae 
; ba ro ee en ee a - a 
i § Academic. Ability and ¥idanedel Background: | ; 2 _ 
The Wark. of HUEY Doermann . = St 


Jv t+ if : / va ‘ 


ots a] 
One "furshe rand final, ee ‘of information Bearing” 


hoe . De 
ie . é L Dew 


on the future. brospe¢ts for aro linens: "warrants discussion, ‘tt 


is’ the Bove get F Hoiapheey Doermain, and. its special seutyibution, is 


fo examine the teerrsiations betwepn meadured i Monic spiny - ; 


e. and Financial, background ‘of: hggt school re a ‘ 
ps 
. cy "Table, 36- teproduces much o the informa ion Déermann < d - 
i a a i ‘ : 
fad vderived for 1976. 40 The: number in wach cell is an, ‘estimate . Le , 
a a) 


of ne che, 175, 000 ath school . graduates would be distributed if eg ed 


cet 1g saken the verbal porkfon of the es Ent aes ‘Beaminationye os a 


34 @” 3 > 4 TABLE 36% 
bug #s CO, «+ Estimated Distribution: of, All High. School. Graduates a rt ta , 
ed a _ . by. Verbal. Aptitude a Family Income, 1976 | . . 
7 ar oe nore ;  Qluinbers of Students. in thousands) a oo - 
aa - SA#-vérbal score. _ 200-249 250-299 » 300-349 350-399 “400-449 “450-499 sa #540-599 600-649 650-800. 
et ; : : — - 
'+4* SAT percentile KCugo ££) 8 oe yd ~ ane 
pee level for lowest score) . °° O0' ¢ 45 . 29 45 ;60 . 7% 91. 96 


7 + Family Gucoma, Seay | = fs oe 

- a percentile. _Amoynt ) , . 9 i © -8 - ; ( _ . ’ 
: 0-20 -. under $8,680'. 165 9 127,—' saz. 89 G5 Hag a. 
© -20--40 s — $ 8,680-14,099 117 «106 112. 2000 BA 853 322% +48 10 
40-60" $14,100-19,099 ; 4 , 
60° 80" -§19,100-25, 499 
80-90 - $25, 500-36, 099" 
90210 ower $36, ido.” 
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YY Totala ‘, 
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ore. 
. ‘ can eo . oo . 
‘ : ‘ . -o a: . . ‘. x 2 
‘ 4 » a = e = 
hd . ‘ ' m4 oad a = i : 
. ba . sf : - : * s et : . ry . 
. 3 ry . , woe $ e rae ae ‘ . ms . » 
” v . ‘ : " hn, Beer sees . ‘ pe * aa er | 
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"4 \. : the data support several Findings preset, interest. a is 
“ae first.is simply. now small is the pool of nigh school “graduates | 


having high measured verbal ar and coming from families on 
cavoues large enough. to make the prospect of paying a oavae tu-. 
ition. out, “of current income reasonable. Only 124, 000--about & ‘ee 


» 


percent of the total=-were est imated to: hava scores above 350 and 


to. come from families with incomes over: $28, 500. Relative to all 


the admissions officers in all the ‘colleges who were seeking 4A 7 
ne a ; 


eet 1975-76 to fit the next freshman class, that number is not i 
. -— \ 
Lery large. 
ae A second point of interest is the relationship between 


income ‘and aptitude. For Re netive tly high levels of aptitude, ther 


enamhers tend to increase as one beads dawa a cotdam; ‘for relatively 
: ¥ , 


yo low levels of spedbude, the relationship goes the other way Mea~ 


- . 


Sigel verbal aptitude and family income are positively associated, ~ 


Only 10 percent of tha families had income over aha 100° "in 1976, 


but 39 percent of y ng peor with verbal appitudes of 650 or 


above came from those families. Thus, bokt in absolute and rela- } 
<<. | : 


tive terms, there simply are not many people who do wgll on the 
SAT and. come from families with modest: to Phy iecones. On “the ee ag 


other hand, there are a great, many high ‘school .graduates with 
" ; 


low verbal aptitude and low family ‘ncote. These relationships | 


4 
are of byetieutay inppytage in relation to-.the possibility of 


/ counteracting declining enrollments by increasing financia} aid.. 


‘ 


a 


‘. 
| , ws Some of ae lies ahead appears to be aia clear, and 
much remains uncertai®t The size of the. ‘peaaueionel college-age 


population vith soon begin to shrink’ piper rates of participa~ 


m ‘tion ne both the traditional -age Penee wei among’ those who are __ a he 
a a 

older may: compensate to some enkents bub: there. is at. least a dis- | ; 

etned possibility that\during the 19808: aggregate enrollment ao . 

6 ‘ . “e 

higher education will decrease. As much as anything else, the — a 


€. 

‘ F an | 

amount and distribution of financial aid will havea sizeable ae. 

tapact upon the course of events. This point is, itself, Le Mero- . 
priate- jane to the section on finance which follows. - 
4 , . » , 

« 
a 
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V._ | FINANCE. 


A. Introduction 


Tt would be rare to hear f college or university president 


. 


speak een about the state of the -Anstitution' s finances. 


There. are re reasons why’, predominantly, he or she. talks abayt 


the problems. For one. eee there is generally the sense that more 


M4! Se B009 things remain to’ be Gages eunetne the’ size of Te raising 
, ¢ Pe) 3 : i 
_ the pay of faculty. and Staff, palin new programs, af. eueubign a 1 
ia “and research, accumulating more naterial for the rae storing. _ ’ 


more einaneial ald. This ples and eéneeal list, could become long . 


and detatled before ecinains an item that would: not be widely re- 


agarded a as a yeuy aa thing to do if ‘only the money were available. 


——- 


In this sense, maney is always tisha supply. ...... em . = rs a 
Fore are features of the financial arrangements them- “<E 


selves which help to insure that, typically, the institution's fi- . 
fo : “ A . ‘a ; rt , a 
7 ‘nances will be seen as troubled rather than. trouble-free. First, 


ae : e , 
.$iuce these institutions, almost without exception, ares not profit- 
. . 4 é 


making, they Lack the financial cushion which profit Spiealy pro- 
| ¥ 
fo vides. Such a -eushion would help. make it possible for an: unexpected 


== increase in cost or reduction in.revenue to. be received on something: 
aopeoktwaciny a businegs~ as-usual basis. In the absence of such a 


+ 


cushion, unpleasant. ‘financtat. news tends lL, be received, sonebines. 


" quite realistically, as a crisis. ad ’ _ ” 


: ‘ Second, a change in enrollment, ~— no matter whether ‘tt is 
: ‘ 4) F , 
an increase or a decrease -~. is not ordinarily welts ~fipancing. The a 
; @ \ 
_ only change in enrollment that Ls typiegly self-financing, 4s an Ye 
ey” 
ae ® 
\: 


_ “ee. Sonliae increases its subsidy to the sector, a relatively 


«6 


. ment decreases, revenue shrinks faster than cost, and if enrollment 


operating revenue needed from bther sources will be greater after 
t— 


- mobile manufacturer will apy crake ‘more money, but an educational 


_secondary Education to observe, "Perhaps the only unequivocal. proof 


_ businesses i jeopardy. ‘Despite. all this, Bags is evidence that» 


o 


-more definite than ts vat the carnegie ‘Foundat ton for oe 


increase daa is a step towards. eliminating excess oo AT) sy 


“institution will find it necessary, when it collects: more tuition, 


‘the current. situation is. more tian: troubles- -as- -usual and that oe 


as 10 Petcent of the institutions. might not. survive pesana the 


° 


other changes produce unfavorable financial consequences. If enroll- 


oe 


increases in the absence of extess capacity, the total amount of , 


. wr 


‘fhe expansion than before ‘it. Thus a booming demand has different 


consequences fon sduchties than for, say, ayede piflegan: “The | auto~ an 


ion’ 


ot | @ 


to obtain correspondingly more from other sources, too. 


For these reasons it is. not easy to ‘distinguish between a 


when the eddeattone sector is ne tts usual difficulties and 
when there is. a more profound: state ‘of Financial crisis, This  - ¥ 


difficulty led the National Coutecton on the. Financing of Bost= 


VA, 


e 


of Civenetal digtress among sducaetonal a is their actual 
e . 


demise,’ i The point is that these things aré matters of degree. 


It is in the nature of American hipher education that there will 
° * 


a be institutions in Jeopardy, just as there are are. small 


Yv ee 


nN 
pare number of inst tutions will: disappear. Without being any 


Advahcement of - teaching said there were "indications" thee as magy ° 


{ 


: . pg Oe es we ' 


~ 6 gre : ne oe ; © a: i 
' pardy 980s. But, of course, what in eee happen is .unclegr.- 


ciey eee #. 


In previous erises institutions have shown’ new resourcefulness and 


_ 
al a, survived. No dgube there will be some VECCOESES: ee this sort in the- 
. pertod ahead ~~ and probably some near misdes too.-- and the vige 
> s : 2: 2 8 
tories will not come easily. [ aoe 
a B. The New De ressiondand Efforts to: Economize: _ Aspects of C of Goak: 
~ . . 7 The current : difficulties started long before the prospect , 


Bo) a declining enrol lnents was widely recognized. :In an important 


an, Sense, financial, difficulties began in the 1960s when’ enrollments 
aie Povies oy an théir papect Nas not only on the tae 
Jaturey: ie early ‘as 1963 ua had dint was | deséribed in Time mag~ 
azine as’ "its first ‘sertously unbalanced budget in piocon "3 ihe 


central problem in this pertod hide ‘been the persistent tendency. for 


- operating costs per student to grow faster than current income per 


student, Since ‘most institution§ simply sek Hine eee 


ie or very long, there is a perpetuat struggle to keep the rates of 


’ 7 ‘ > 


growth of operating cost: and current income per student in tandem. 
_ : ; . 4 en 
What has been behind the pressure for ‘operating cost per 


> 


4 


-student to increasp? TH? ever~present~ inventory of.new ideas whftch 


"Bomedne wants to, try is part of the answer. Perhaps it played an *" 
af em 


tihusual2y al role tn the’ 1960s when educat tonal ome ieee em as 
oooN a 
responded to a wide spectrum of pressures to address an-€ver-expan-. 4 
ae ding agenda. 


An additional paGT Or in the 1960s was, the rapid enuenet on 


= - of enrollment and. the consequent brisk rise. in demand for faculty 
: in aot. ffl , ae ® j : 


eo + E z ie nhs . Z we 
: So ot 7 “ : a 3 . oy . ies a caer Saran Be eae ae Sw oy 
, ¥ : * : F ie mo : : 7 ‘ ane - od - eas 


: Ce ee ay 5? 


y which led to rapidly rising salaries. A special feature of “this 


. demand ‘was me competition between the public and. private sectors 
. rN 


especially for outatanding scholars and scientists. Private insti- 


a. 


tutions founcr themselves ag: against subi institutions in: an 
atmosphere ah which ‘state legislators were. enthustastically. promo- 


a. Hing and Suppo ye tne ehbtr universities. Franklin Ford: then Dean’ 


———— 


, of. the. Faculty of Arts and Setendee at Harvard, commented: "The 


Sa. autor: faculty members: expect a review of their salaries, every | 


’ 
~- 


year. No one seems to zemember back — in ‘th 


é '30s when it. was ‘every’ 


four or five years." 


‘Ay _ a 7 : a * 


i: ' . A basic factor in the rising per student costs, )dne un- gs 
. _ related to the particular facts of the 1960s, arises from fundamen- 
z » . 7 H 


tal features ‘of our modern ecénomy.: Education 4s essentially a 
* ; a ry : a ; 
handicraft industry in which costs tend to rise faster than in the 


large-scale, Pogue? calenanaeee sectors in which technological change » 


and new paves ement permit oUrpat per worker EO grow regularly ami 
a 


substantially. In a modern economy, those sectors in which produc- 


tivity, grows relatively slowly, of which education is: certainly one 
. , : my, : 
: 1 . 5 : 
will typlealtymbind. themselves in an unfavorable position. 
— a 8 its ae : 
-Concretely, William Bowen, in an analysis of the accounts 


‘pe 
— 


. * ; . a ; : . . . : bs B; 
of the composite university Chicago-Vanderbilt-Prinééton, found that . 


per student costs for roughly the poe cone World War Il 


-- rose 7.5 percent annually.” this result seems to have. broader 


appiteabbliey. for the period in alestien yannnaent tame to be known 


* 


as Bowen’ s' Law," Some of hart elt 's findings toincide with : 


——- we 


“ ~ r 
/ "Bowen! Ss Law," chete, one of tthe early and. influential students of 


Qo | 
ERIC. 


characterize the problems. of the '70s -- "the new depression, in 


the economics of American higher. education in the 1970s, did an . 
originat study and then later a Follow-up of forty-one institutions, - 


and: from its title, came the nhrase which has been widely used to...“ 


c 


e 


a . : - : ; 2 . = 
“higher education." In the original study, Cheit placed institutions 
tiv one of three categories: "not in trouble,” "headed for trouble," , 


and "in financial difficudty,” During the 1960s, per student ex- . 


penditure for instruction and departmental research rose annually 


as follows: 7.3 percent for schools not in trouble, 7.7 percent, in.” 
those headed -for trouble, and 8.0 for those in financial ditticutcy. F 


o 


- Commenting on these results, Cheit wrote: "Although this group of 


institutions was at ey econ! of the-nation as a whole, “it 


ist remarkable how closely Yhe experience of our institutions approx: - - 
imates that predicted by Bowen's Law.” 


Three other ‘studies of ‘interest compare growth n educa-_ 


tional costs with growth in the consumer price index (CPL), As reported 


y 


bv chelt, Gane ()' Neill’ Ss data engi that between 1929-30" and ae 60 


costs per exalts hour rose annually by” 2.5 percent aac’ points more 


than did ‘the cet. !® The Carnegie Commission, based upon costs of 


y 


ye earn pepod een research, student servides, libraries, and 


‘a few other oe ‘concluded that during the 1960s, the average ah- 


nual cost per PTE student {n all of highér education: grew: by 3. 5 | a 


© 


4. 
percentage points more than the CPT. - Cheit reports that, for’ the’ 


institutions he himgelf studied, expenditure per student’ for ene 


period 1966-67 through 1969-70 rose at gn annuad rate of 8.1 


PY . 


. ; : ; ; ; . % Me 22 ’ . 
percent which was 3.9 percéritage points in excess ‘of thef rate ‘at 


es " 


7 7 : ‘ 5 . o- 
ae ‘ : 7 : dD : Bw as een. Ota eene: 2 
a P : é Sea? ‘ . ‘ 
ry 


ty oe a : 7 —_ . . f . 


2 


w 


which the CPI grew during those years,/ ve is - 2 w& ghee. 


' _ These results all predate bhe escalating diffitudties of 
; a the. 19708, and therefore Lt Is éspectally Anteresting to set them 


. side by side, with data for, the 1970s, . Fox the forty-one Institue _ 


” 
tions ‘Cheit studied, average per student. ‘bxpendi ture “increased at 


an annual, rate of 5 percent ‘from 1969- 70 to. alee 73, Just. 0. 5 percent 


above the 4, 5 ‘percent average dinnual rate. of growth ‘of the CPI during 

‘ : _ the period. For : seventeen of ‘the institutions expenditure per 

" student ae i! ‘than the CPI: bate de~ 
‘ined, And three were actually spending fewer current, dollars per * _ ' 
student at period's end than initiatly. 23. 4 _ _ a, 


Lyle Hy Lanter and Charles’ J. Andersen surveyed 360. in- 


etitut tons later in the decade and_ reported their results by | 
Coviexic category. * some of their findings appear in Table as 
“their: figures show a. widespread decline a real per deithe eo 
| Niece between 1973- 14 Jand 1974- 753 every’ ‘percentage in éolumns 4 
- and 8 ts negative. With one rete declines in ane private 
sector texceeded EnO?e in the, piibide sector wAGECES the comparison 
1s passible. The’ dec Line “in per Student eisen eee was especially 
= = ‘sertking foe saad 1.23; the aggregate decline over the period’ -_ ar. 
| was about 12 percent in congtane ueiiars. The exer ee increase eg a 
in teal expenditure: in private wwomyer colleges is hard to Tiers: 
ape pret. It may be due largely =O the median decl{ne of FTE eco: 
| ment e these. Ins titutiong of 3 8 percent ee enpertou 16 Pex 


‘student expenciturg will syrely incréase if, at the last minute, _ < 


' . enrollment turns out to 0 bab Lower than: beanie’: 


< & © © 6.45, 9 Sy a — yo) 
. ; , oS " 2 . : 
ae = . "TABLE 37% 28 7 é 
te & : a i ¥ ff rr a a 
* Median Percentage Change’ tn Radeatt onal= and-Géferal Expenditures a. Ae a Ho 
per FTE Student by Type and Control of Thstitution, m4 ge ee “oy 
in Current and’ Constant Aner e8) Detlars: % | 
| = : 7 on ne we 
co } > wet  & a y 
Re Private Institutions as: Public Institutions — vv _ an 
4 . _ Current. Dollars Constant Dollars Current Dollars. Cénstant Dollars Se 8 
' ©. 1972-73 1973-74 1972-73 1973-74 1972-73 1973-74 °1972-73 1973-74 ) 
25 2. 2 , to. to to .. to “to | to to. to 
Type of Institution 1973-74 1974-75 1973-74 1974-75 . ees 1973-74 1974- 2 1973-74: | 1974—75 
4 a ae GQ) + (@)y, (3). (4) 19)... (6) ° . (7) (8) 
a - - , ; = , ia , at eG 

ena Research Vniverstttes To) 477 . 5.8% de “2.3, 8% 5.9% . §,9% =0.9%  -3.7% 
1.2. Researcy Vniversities IIT. . p oiled 13° -4.8 etd 7.8 5.9 0.9 “eo . 
1.3 Doctorai-Grant ing- Universities L Ol -* Age -1.7 -5.3 10.3 °° 8.6 oe “152 * w= 

 1s4 Doctoral-Granting Universities II 10.6 .- 4.0 3.5 5.50 Oy ae dige x2 “3.5 4. | 
mel Comprehensive Universities © aad . = 2 4 =e 8 ge | ne: a 

- Colleges 1 P 6,3. 4.8 -0.5. “4.8 °° . 9.4 8.8 2.4 | ~-1.0 
202 Comprehensive Universities and | ; - : 
Colleges 3 re ; .- 9.9 7.8 2.2 -2.0 , 10.2 4.6 3.2 “5.0 ° 
‘ 3.1. Liberal Arts eulleses. I x , 6.0 Deo 30.8 ~ .-4.1 . .NA*% NA. . NA .-NA. , 
3.2 Liberal Arts eed ae a 7.8 4.8 0.8 4.6 NA NA NA NA : ; 
; % 7 7 ‘ ae ae . \ 
he Two-Year Colleges &: Institutes: 2 16 , 38° 8. =—5.6 - 3.4 8.6 (993.25 1a 
‘*Lanier and Apdersen, A Study of the Financial Condition... ‘Pp. 52. < . at _ 44 
cs RANA means not available. “ . _ 
' | 95+ ; 
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“What actounts fGeathe, change around the late 19608 Eeows y Seem A 


‘@ 


7 rising to > falling eal expenditiires: per student? ihe answer ts that . 


mone and more. prevatent, and out, of ngeessity, ins¥itutions began 
_ to: economize, The old poh 3 for. expendi turgs per student - of: the, cPt 


‘plus! 2 5 percent as. Simply na Langer feasible. In his. original 


— ruts, there are certain ‘imi ts to what can Be. done, and short—cun ‘ 


although: Lt nae ‘hot always protected jobs, subjgantially ‘const rains 


° 
cee 


Ont the Pee, real incones of acadeinics have been dec living mg fi 


been since 1969- 70. The Worst yest was 1974- 15 because the rate of ees 


Pow. 
-: 


events mandated ‘othr patberne. Deficits. irt the, current budget become oe 


a Par _ 
Fie 


- 


¢ 4. : a 


study, pub lished in 1971. and Focusing « on the precedind few years, 7 ya Oe 


‘* 


Cheit found that efforts to economize were dna Mecca tga marginal, 
apa 


oY beginning state +> ~ ranging from dele tightening to Worrying. nl? 


In thel follow- up study he, found that by the early 1920s, "cost ea 
. control. has. saaetared to an extraordinary degree. n lk | v a 2 7 | 
‘ Loy a 8 : ‘a a Th 


‘Where ‘does a college or university econdritze? A. pofular’ 
ie 


first, area is maintenance, Paes except for ‘the relatively short a hg ‘ ~ 


: woo .. 
economigs Rave: a Sway off leading. to more - spending. later. A ‘second rr eo 


at 


&, a acy 
area chosen eine for econom zing: is faculty salaries, _ Faculty-- a 


salarige, exe a elarge proportion of total expenditure, and aa 


the institution! s poportuntty | to respond to stringency oe, seegeeanls 


one see of the faculty, Institutions do, . however, ‘ive substantial 


\- “ on rs 4 


a parrtude iti Bere rnEne che rate of growth of faculty salaries. . 


Table 38 indicates what the - -course of average facilty salgrias has * yy! 


‘ ep 


inflation was ae high the consumer. price index rose 10. 3 percent. \ ‘ a 


éince 1972~ 73. a .. 4. a ee : ess i 


~ ° ’ ws " 7 . é Pied 
7 : rs : fle . - ‘ \ ( ‘ “ | m : , ; , 
7 : . 4 * : me 7 : ZS ef e 
2. : ‘ tY 
‘ «* . 4 
or 7 . - ee ? 
- STABLE 38% we * 
‘Annual Percent age ‘Changes in Average Compénsatibn, figastaty < and Real, 
for Ae ae sa Reporting Sompargpte Data, = -70 to 19,76-77 
¥ . ica eee » ,1973-74" 1972-73. _ 1971772. 1970-71 
Aeaiewie / to" =. to) 0 to tts to - ts. 
Rank _ * 1976-77 / 1975-76 ' = 1974-75, 1973-74. 1972-73 1971-72: 
; ‘essa —<——= eee eoS——— a Ce a e 
;: a : ‘ 
we eee aa . 7 Incredse ‘in. Monetary Compensation * te 
: ‘ mo ; : é — : 
of J os _ 7 i aa 7 . a 
Professor 5B 66 .° 65. 5.9 5.0 4.08 
Associpte 5.5 6,4 6,6. + 6,0 5,0 4.0 
poenaen 5.4 6,2 693 - 5.7 360° 3 .4,3° 
Instructor 5.4 6..5 . 6.1 5.7 5.0 5.3 
All- Ranks *  . woes ’ 6.4 +-6.4 +9 5.0 I 4,3. 
, fn, se Vous : ee ° , 


od = t. r Mnsreeny) ; Ee 
Professor... | ; \ -~0.3 20.5 “hae! “seh 5 "4 0,2 J. 
Associate . +0.3- 7007 AL nee. he 0.2 
Assistant jf. ° "+. =0.4 -0,8 - 4,3 , 7h 1052 0.5 
aaa: ~ 30.4. - -0.5 “4.50 81,7 ~ - 0,2 1.4 , 
ALL Ranks ty 2 009" OTR oh2 ens |e ote | 0.5 
e ° F . : co ‘ : w : - * 
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Maryse PMponerie | and opaxt: Dortaan: "No Progress! This as. on he Economic’ ‘Status | ‘of 
the Profession, 197621977" AAUP Bulletin, Nol, (Fo OREE Ne 


71 


e 1965 and 1975. During this period, the share of enrollment in the - 


w 


. | ‘ : * VO. 
pobits sector increased rapid ye In general, student-faculty ratida 


are nEEHeE in the [eee ene and Eee the observed increase sy) 


aes 


¢ _ to a large extent, a consequence of the changing relative enanae “of 
; : : ; cs Y 
the ‘two ‘sectors. _ _ as ae 
~ . “TABLE, 39% ee te < 
RatLos of FTE Enrollment, All Students, 2 ee on co he 
'. to FTE Instructional Staff,. . 8a” aa 
Selected Years, 1959-1975 as tas 
1959 13,9 "1966 14,4% 1971 15,3. 7 
1960 14.6 a 1967, 14.5 972.- 15.9 
1961 15.0 1968 | _ 14.5 : ‘ 1973 16.1 
1963 15.3 - 7 -- 1969 14,7 — 1974 °° 16.3 . 
1965 14.8 as -* 1970 14.9 J a te 1975 APs 5° 
r *Charles Andersen (editor), A Fact Book . 
on Higher ducation? suisse deaue/ 1976. . eye oy to 
~ pe 76.155, vs 7 ee a. oo 4 
: ne . —~ agi w . - : ae ~ . 7 
ie 
‘ . \ os . 
. TABLE 40* 7 : 
a ; “7 ed . e: . ; : ; 
a Ratio. of AL Students “tut Faculty and Professional * 
Me : .. Staff on a. Headcount: Basis, by. Sector, a 
Se wee A 1972- a and. 1975- 760 . : cee. 
+, Public Sector wo “ Private Sector 
(1) (2) ° (3) - (4) 5) > (6) 
ae aa -_ & " Faculty and: | _— "Faculty ‘and 
- Professtlonal Vo“ Eee stone) ae - 
Students Staff sis ) (2). Students: aL i i De 6). 
; 1972-73 fe xeayST 622,194 1. 2,174, og “2645971. 8.2 
1975-76 8,896,021 725,000 .-:12.2 2,394,698 275,000 — 8.7 
7 “*Charles Andersen (ed tor), A Fact = Beak on on Uther Educat tons : , 
_ Second igsue/1976, p.. 76, BL. | _ ees | ei eas - 
Ghaetes Andersen(ed{tor), A \ Faet. Book on Hi ie Bducat ton: a 
Third fd tssue/19 78, a 76. 151, : . 
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.this basis, the ratio was . larger in the public sector by 23 percent 


- in 1972- 73 aaa by ais: 18 uaa ee The thrust of all of . °- 


| generalized‘ studant-faculty ratio has been ‘growing in both sectors . 
: . : s . & oi ect 7 


; an : 
<a 
. e a ‘ 
‘ 7 e < : AX. o . 

; 6 ; s ; ay ; - ; _ . ee a 

a oe ‘ a ; - at Be my. : ‘ 

Table 40 shdws ‘in a crude way how the ratios have been ‘. %: |. . 

Fe ee 1 ee 
changing in thégtwo men Over. the period the®ratio Brew by s nf 


bi , . nar , m cr . 
- approxYmately the same percentage ee each sector and remained about * 


n 
» 


40 percent larger for the put{lic. | sector,’ “Table 41 makes che same 


comparison for degree-credit students.only, Although the ratio 


\ . & 


grew in both sectors, it dae faster in the private sector. On , ose 


e 


° 


this information is that ‘duringta diffpPeult financial period, a 


my 


and, on one bavis, growing somewhat faster in ‘the private sector.., , ve : 
ee ns ‘: .  b- ; e 
In short, when’ faced with unsustainably large and widening ps 


o 
- 


Bape between cost .and income .and great difficulties! in eee 
chili inati tutions took steps to economize were Ehey: courte. 


Cheit found that maintenance of. peat and faculty galeries bore a 
Ag 


large portion of the byrden of economi zing. Student-facul@y ratios 
° 4 « : 


{ntreased somewhat as well, 0 _ 
( camer . , : oe 4 . na ‘ 


? ‘ aes 
¢ o . * . 


an ae TABLE 41* > 


-- Ratio of Degree-Credit Studenta to Faculty and . 
1 Professional Staff on a Headcount Basis, - 
by Sector, 1972-73 and 1975-76 


. 
. ‘ r o 
7 ‘ 


| t a Public Sector ¢ Private Sector : 
i. | Gy) Qy G) (4) | (5), (6) 
. . = ] Faculty and - . *¢ - Faculty and 
- : “Professional ° eee Professfonal 
( « “Students Staff ——s-_ (1) = (2). Students * ° Staff 4) % (5 


1972-73 6,207,134 622,194 | 10.0 ‘a 264,971 8.1 
i . a DY: ol 7 . . 
1975-76 7,440 000 . - 725,000 - 10,3 


*Charles Andersen (editor), A Fact Book on figher Education: ‘second Issue/1976, 


ha 8 pe 76.81. 


4390 ,000 275,000 8.7 
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What gentral conclusions emerge regarding these efforts . 


to economize? - In early 1973, Cheit's assessment was: . 
; . vy 
; | ° The main finding from ths look, two years later, 
we at the 41 institutions is that most seem to have 
ay = . achieved a tentatively stabilized financial situ- 
aes . ation. That stability is fragile, for it is the 
* product of unusual cuts in expenditure growth and 
¢ is based in part on favorable "assumptions. about 
external conditions - inflation, enrollments, 
private support,'and public policy at the state © 
Tey and federal levels. Clearly, then, it voulawnot! 
Rs" > take much to destroy the stability and force’ 
the institutions on a somnward course . again. 23. 
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Two cs diated, Lanier and Andersen add their own note 


° 


of pessimism by coneluding: a a y 


ca 


ay 


The: overriding eonclaaton from the present. 
study and earlyer evidence is that progressive 
. deterioration: has been occurring in.the finan- _ 

‘ chal condi on of higher education -« / 
- “in recent /years, Furthermore, th : 
9 — ” decline appears to hava accelerated during the . 
‘~~ past thrée years under the joint in 
inf lat ton and recession ip the national economy. 
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r a eo A Special Factor. Related to Costs The ne Distribution of the .-. #, 
i. & ‘ . Hcl Ve -" ee 
Le 2°, %e |. * oe Bae 
7 . . ™ ; ; bi : _ af . . . 
' Before qwe turn .ta revenue, there 18 one more. important 
topic Renae og. to cost which aneeN ES some attention: the age” : (¢ 


distribution of the faculty. Compensation for the faculty is ob-— 


—™ 


ie ; 7 viously, a: major ea of cost, an, the size of this bil depends . : 
oo pEeNany upon the Bed “distribytton of th epee Between now and 


s 1990 thesavarage sue of the national faculty is expected to rise _ ; 


markedly. “this trend wilL in time tend. to increase the wage bill ° 


UY none é = : 7 , a 
Ee vorqeast Z the age distribution of the faculty involves 
; | =. 
a ergat many acgord: the stydent- faculty ratio, age of retire- hy | PR cg 
. a 1 
ae . , MERE Nie rate: of, leaving the, academy before pepivencntss the level 


s 


of academic salaries are but a few. Different assumptions lead to | — 


4 ao? 


‘and thereforé ‘the ie student cost of, cnecwuceion, “s 


a 


diffefent results, Table 42 presents the actual distribution in , 


2 « 


, | 1972 and two. forecasts of eye dist¥ibution in 1990, one by the , 
| Carhegie Commission and one deciva from Alan cartter" Ss work. 25 , 
a. : + at r ‘ 


are forecasts Sugeest ‘that a major change is on the horizon; the 


aibicigated change iis somewhat larger in the apneic, Commission! Ss 
cy ‘ 
format.” In 1972, 42 percent of the: ‘faculty. were forty or younger. 
| Looking to" 1990, Cartter! s format thakbs: this percentage twenty-nine, 


‘and the Carnegie Conimiss ion" s ches itithirteen, : Whichever fore oe 


A) 
cast ‘proves ‘more accurate, acadentc adninistrators\ 111 find: the’ 


pe * « * TABLE 42 a : 
7 Age Distribution of Faculty, ; 
d = Actual for’ 1972, Forecasts for m0 c. es . 
oo (percent) : C . 
an aon . Forecasts r_ 4990 - 
ano : * ; . ; : 7 : » (3) (ay 
- , : : Derived’ — 
Qy (2y  * + . | from 
rr .' Actual... Carnegie” -  Cartter's 
. ‘Age Group + 1972. .° mmisgion , Series 
* -\. 30 and under - #2 , 7. “ork - 6.1 | 
oe 315 | ee oe: a ~ 
= a ‘ i “8 , . a | . : ’ 
a 2 ar 36-40 », hte ~o * 8.7 i dit 8 = fs 
o . if- : 7 ’ ,° z é e 
7 41-45. \ "16.3 - : 18.8 . , ~ 14,6 
i , Pi Ae . a: acer a - A 
yh. 7 46-50 4) . 14.0 24.5 : xg 1546, . 
| “fp 81655 7 11.7 Ving ee oe | 
- 5660 — 8.3, 00 M2, ae B® . 
. . . ; ar) ] ; : ; as 
J 61-65 — pe 7 : 7 5.6 ‘ 8.7 / . ‘ 
. ‘ aa . ie : A 8.8" ‘ if , 
= * “over 65 *2, 0 i 
an tartter, Ph. D.'Seesy Pps. 173 a 182. * 
By ok the ici Comidbeleti on ‘ialiee Education, Priorities for Action: 
Psa. a Final Report ‘of the. Carnegie Commission on Higher Edycation (New: 
~ 7 York and other cities: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1973), p. 119. 
eS re oe | -Revenue Ss es eo . : =o 
li: The Revenue: Accounts and Their relation to Financial - = 
Aid and Excess Capacity . ' eS 
‘ , : Response to financial difficulties involves consideration 
, | of reyenue as well as cost. Had revenue been available in sufficient 
quat ; it seems nalively* that there ever et Reve been large a 
9. 
. seaie ee i to’ economize in penpeue to. the gathering cendency for | 
ark cost to grow faster than revenue, pen is Jemoteane te our 
Nae : A - € - “ . Pe ; . *% : | 
et ‘e understanding to consider the sources Of revenue... ot he 7 


Before we turn to the actual accounts, there are a few 


re \ preliminaries. Two broad revenue totals . are used most npcguemely: 


Bw OR 


income plus some other items, e. zB Ancome tros cuxtiary enterprises 


fa aa Suippose money to support, one ‘Scholagship flows from. the 


\ 4, 


\. joverstates the institution! 8 net cash eeceiges: The true nét cash 


educational and general income and current~fund inéowes The former 


is the more ‘Narrowly defined; current- fund: inconie sal the broader 
‘ - ms 


concept. For 1975- 6, aggregate current~fund Ancone: was in the ie 


a 


neighborhdod of $40 billion.: Tt includes the. educational ‘and general 


. 
4 e 


” 


ee 
’. 


$ 4 * . Fr 
such as dormitories, dining halls; and hospitals. rt also Aicludes _ 


funds earmarked for. Financial aid that come’ directly to the insti- 


id 


es 


~ tution, Until 1974=75, these revenues ‘appeared separa ly, but one 


of -che - changes Pat téck "place with. the prepdration 9 of - the ‘data * = 
. for, 1974-75 was to. tncorporate them in other@series. "Student aid © . = 
4 r : 4 : 
incone" .is no » longer reported 4 as a separate series. 
> 


From the usual presentation of institutions’ accounts, ie 


standing the significance of financial ald is not éasy. 


> = 


Consider an .ex- 


‘ 


state to an institution, is distributed to. the scholarship recip~ 
ent:, who then returns it to the institution—tn payment of tuition. 
The éurrent- fund revenue account will show receipts ,of an amount, 
equal to two Huteldde:. even “though an amopnt equal to, only one. ‘tuition 


t 


petudty flowed, net,- into. ie ayes Of. course, ‘the seccunk we Y. J 


is perfectly proper: phe etudeucsatd expenditure accbunt shows. an 


expenditure equal. ‘in’ value to one: tuition, but the reported revenue 7 


—— receipts: are obtained’ by putting the tuition receipts on a net 


4 
ather - than a gross basis; net tuition receipt#are gross recelpts 
\ 


minus financial aid: expend{tures, rs ae | 
: . : , _ 


o 


& 


ae a . ae . . : . 7 - 3 % . : me 7 o. ree a 


etn ‘the, context of excess | capacity, understanding ‘the 


« 
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* “* special features Of the- Accounting for Financial aid becones cructal. ae - 


’ L) 
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* The conventional method of accounting can make financial aid expen 


. dttures appear as. 4f they are making things worse airen in fact they 


a 3 . ae &® 
are helping to make things better tn the short run. 


Ageia, an’ example’ can help. Suppose an ‘institution has . 


‘4 


° 


V 
‘a tuition of $3, 000 and ,excess © capded ty. Suppose, noes it: estimates, 
that the cost. associated v with havens) an extra Student ‘ $500. “this. 
te OE a amount is” fess than the average cost. for the students: sivtesey heave, 3 


ae _ but after all, the ‘faculty ‘has to be. paid and. the buildings heated: 


whether or not the extra student comes. Perhaps he will use ‘some 2 ae 


.« 


“equipment in the chemistty. laboratory. that woutd not have pecs. + - ‘ 
used otherwige and add to: the ‘institution’ Ss averall cost in a | few oA 
e other. “ways, but“in general, his presence will add little to ‘cost’. 


; “ 
. Since the iaseteaeien has excess capacity, the Director 


td ° 


of: KaniSetone and Financial Aad, nayqplecide that reducing the price, 4 


7 . would help to aneresae enrolment. What heppen to the institu 


“tion! Ss ‘finanelal situation if an extra. seadeut is. admitted and . 


‘offered a scholarship e $1 00 which’ is not supported by ne ans 


- 3 come” “from any Se ee or agency? The current-fund income 
a show an increase of $3, 000, , and the cunrent—fund expenditure! aa 
| : - will aie an rtneesans of $2; 300 =n. “$1, 800 for finaricial aid. bad . 7 ; - 
$500, as ‘the real costs assoetated with. oe extra abident.. What- < a . 
ae of as 


» ever ‘the zngetturton: 8 measured deficit could have been. without ey ¢ 


A 


the extra Studaat, his dato Ange reduéed it by 700. ‘the 


Py Y. 8 4 


r 2 


et a 


° 


-no such 


can oo or the long run. 


‘student has. really patd $1,200, and the. eaeieician has ‘really: in- 
curred Additional costs of $500. : — -: an Qs 


“The problem is‘that for those ‘who: are satdntidar wi h the’ 


? 
ieee of ge accounting, ae ts easy to “Look, at the - 


a 


-e- 
‘, 


aécoynts and drag Just the OpeOshee: conclusion. In the context of 
| excess -dapacity, there will most likely be a deficit. as well. . In “ 


Lene at the atcounts me uninitiated observer hehe well ‘think 


something ‘ike, "There ga ‘deficit, ad to ‘eliminate it? “cut - 2 


o % ' 


_ song element of. expendivate; Financial aid is a larde element of 
‘% so 2 oto i ‘ 


expenditure: “cutting: it, therefore, will, make ehings nett er in chee 
short run.” Right? Wrong. -” ~ 
_ | Thi phan "un Byshort so! is, of seuree: ceictal, 
In. the apRE run reducing einancial att nay belp$ but the problen: -1," a 
in. the first ones was ceee, capacity. - ptaviitiftinanctat. aid 


— 


a 


above and beyond: what might pve been awarded if* Ce institution 


aa fee ekcess demand is,, in the opposite circumstance, only ‘a yi 
_ "an » . 


second best strategy to oe the inmediate level of iets _ 2 


e 7 : “ 


. . ° 
a : = a ee 2 
This erscussi00 ae ‘especially timely because excess 


» 


eM 2 , % \ 
caphe ty is now | widespread | anaeci ee eo more sO. 


4, e 
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mation {on this jee | ‘Sone > oftheir results wi giver in Table 


a with 


a ' 
‘Wsted. For* ane eae a dons indicating any ae ctbacity a 


. 
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a. 


43, Si ty-pne of ithe one hundred ae ‘surveyed cad 2 i. 
‘ ’ ¢ 


‘0 enroll mdre students, i 1976 Vy only: sixteen mt o = 
hyish. There was excess capacity in each. aed ofGinstitu-. .* 


a | 


_ a - mee, 7 ; 7 _ ra | | | 

. oe 7 | A . oe: * Wy ak TABLE 43% ‘ ; > : . | ‘i | : _ « 7 
‘Information on Excess Capacity from Minter and Bowen! Ss. Study, 

Ze _ ee, by. Certain carnegie Categories, 1976- a7. « . Ne 

Institutions were asked: . Be ee . - . For 
"Woukd you have preferred to = for more students, percentage 


enroll peer onal students? - ¥ ‘Distribution “3 Respqnses was: increase in enrollment that 


No. of * could have been: accommodated, 


oge reporting preférence 
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‘ . _Instf> without significant additions’ | 
‘Yes ° No. ¢ ¢ baer tutions . to faculty, housing, classrooms 
q . : : aan . ° , . 7 . ‘ mg é 
. ® e ; ; . 4 ey . Py 
~}. Doctoral- ~Granting | paev etee ae “O . 3 + 10 > 4 ~ «2 r 
L 5 * ” ° eee . : e pe 
2. Comprehensive Universities | . os 
and vonrence 4 9 4 32. 7 
5, 1 Liberal Arts Colleges ryt. ll z 24 a "13 
; ; a ae 2 P te ‘ ’ 
.2-unfeet arts Colleges’ 11: 25. = 0 ge a rn La - TS". 4 
oe . : a ae . ¢ . 7a o : ' 
All . , 61 .16 23 .~ 100 i NA ; 
. - ‘ ‘ : , : > _ X : . ¢ 
4 ; P : o. _ @ 
Minter and Bowen, Private Higher Education: ‘Third ‘anna Re ort on Findneial -and_ pcucabyonal Trends 
Ain. the Private Sector of American Hesher pouesetous. P el5. 0. _ ; ) 
: . : = e ‘ . 
" aes = SY 7 ca i 
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. : z ! : be . Pa _ ; é = . — a & . Je ' : ra . s 
at all, the relative amount. was aaeie ae the liberal. arta, a oe : 
ne 


coileges. Those liberal, arts colleges wishing to increase enrollment - 

a 

had, room, on. “the average, | “for 13. percent mote studentt kithout 
. @ 


incurt ing’ significant adWitions to faculty, housing, or Srap access ss 
‘ ry ° . 7 ies : i 2 es : . “g : 3 ~ "a 
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*, e ¢ ¢ rl 7 
“. 2. yd. The. Amount’ of Revenue for Types* of 4Instiputions 7 
re | — 7 . 3 : 
a. ee ate a rae 3 .) . / . PY 
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“4 
"Excess capacity will direiy cal into play efforts to’ ; 


‘2 
generate more revenue.. But what is already known about the current a 2 wee 
‘ ; x 
: ' 


“flow of revenues to institutions of higher education? Table 44 
(i 


Presents, Lanier and Andersen! s finding aor iusarienal and general- 
revenue, per “FTE peveene in 1974-75 with institutions classified » 


by om category and, oy, type of vonttol, ~The nd strgking P | ' 
contrast 1s | tha’t. between the: ma JOR priyate research universitiés - Hag 


_and all other institutions, especially the majar public fevedrch, 


; universities, One feason for the difference is that 4n recent : ° 
Oo I. i .- —— a. TOMS a 
decades Bae rereduete enrolments in the major private research ~ 


private sector is. e 8 2 a 


~~ 


universities. have expanded very little whi le enrollment. in much of , - . 


as | e 


American - ‘higher siveacion -~ espdcially in- the ypublic | sector -- 


has been . expending rapidly. Moré bfoadly, per student revenuesis” 


. 


eréater in the privaté than is the public sector in ereey instance 3 a 
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ry 


for which there: are data. “For ealepotien. 2 and 4, howaver,. the’ 


m~ 


equally nceréng result is how small the advantage of the 
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aan “1.1. Researeh. iviveres: ies io ; - ; .. a ‘688 - “85, 689 fa 2 ae 
F 1.2 Regearch. pndversiet es II " ans yn 6, 165, a A, 220° a ee ne 
‘ , : o\ : bd a ? a ‘«@ ” : a 7 oN eer 
1.3+ Doctoral- <ceantine Uniiversitves To. 4,912 = 34433 — = wo 
ee 6 LS Doctoral-. Granting Universities II a: te 32493. g. we * 24 hg oe! 
2.1 Comprehensive Universities & ‘Colleges T° 42,581. 2: AL 8 at - 
2.2 a ea Universities .§ Colleges - IIT. 2 ,680° * 4 2 032° oe Oe ee 
baer s , © * ~ < . . : i 
° jet ! oe eo. . 
3.1 Liberal Arts CollegessI 3,724. a fe gdh 
Pa. 3.2 Liberal Arts Colleges ID © 7s pe 2,837 © "* NAD ie 
: , _ ‘ e + 8 oe at OP ee ; id = 
- soe ‘ b "gt fe ee Fi 7 < ae . 
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. UNGre Cope money come “Expm? Table 45 shows the various “', ~ 
' categories of current- fund revenue for all Ansticutions of higher : ve 8 
we a education and ‘by sector. for 1974- 753 the data are in both, dollars: : 
4 _and relative shares FOr @ach category. untortunately, more recent: ; 
. data are not readily available, but there is reason eothteve that: | : ed . 
ian - the percentages have not been- ‘ak much recently eithough:. the’ . 
. ae 4 . . z . . 7 : . Log 
z dollar totals have “continued to gr ey . ne re . — 
, ‘ . ‘ % * . & 
; | “The figure ee $5.9 billion reported as Teceipts fromthe 90° #4 
i , federal government is only — of the money: which smakes tte way a . — % 
from the federal. governgent to. institutions of higher eeyent tons | : es = 
‘4 7 , : : ra te 7 7 ra : 
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ene ‘eo aewve’ 
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ee ee es Sone of this sony is’ distributed inittatly oor agi cokes ie 
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= the, Ange feuetons, .etther, vas tuition dod | fee inchme of as the,inéome ‘Of, “= 
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—re. para cnveriiegs.. In addition, some, ‘of ‘the” mafey whtdh the” “Eee ae i 


so . 4, « . Pe My os 
. e Pa v cy . 
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ory Ae es ; 
wl . federal governient | spenaps'fcr, higher eddeat on" “never : Sepehet: the : on 
eA wy 


a : < 
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oe - = doped each at all bub purthases | such ver as room ‘and board for" 


a = eRe ‘ 


ee eae “students: who: are ‘diving and eating off-campus. “thus, chess is ‘a. Large | ae 


: 1. aA ‘ e ‘ "* = ° . 

ne ee 4 * ‘ 

Da, seein federal spending for on mines es: “as conven-" Bent 

ae —S * @, Htonapy_ defined, and the institutions’ receipts Adenty fied ag eoningy/ © mo 
; . *y 7 

from the: federal~ government, as they are convent ionslhy defined. gr 

’ rye ay “. ; 


eg Ne oa ‘ : 7 . ; ig , , 
oo eo F. TABLE ae Me — 
oer ae a = 6 : : - re ar 
ot, oe eae . Current: Fund Income’, by. Major ‘6 ree,, woe "ea OS fe, 3 
we “ vg St oa ey, *- 4 Public and Private: Sectors, 1974875 : a. 
in in billions of dollars and _as’ percent of total) 2S 


‘o. ys ; | Pas 2 ee a 
ae oe Spice of. rk, ‘Public, is + eae Pevae : ae i ee a Rg 2 
Ca - . Income _ Sector in Sector _". selnstitutions — - 
oa ce ey . ; * Amount “Percent Amount - ercent | ‘Amount ‘Percent 
“bey + Tultion and Fees $3.1" 12.8% > $7412 35.8.2" $6 7.3", 2.3% 7 
2 ee At Government 15.8 + 65.4 * 9.555216 | 18.3 | Slatets  saaay 
it may Federal : dob ASG 22 WS. -« $9 * G65" 
‘State. 10.7 443 2 10.9 30.6 
oq OMAl oe We BAG. Te A a BO = oe 
“Endowment Earnings «1, G+ 6, 52 2.0 
. Private Gifts and ~ ‘mn pe cv oe ae = 3 
Grants °: 56% 253 1.2 ° 10.1 | 18] 4.9 


ig 4 ¢ Adxt liary apter i er ee 27 es ee a a a 

; 2 prises’ . 2.@ (10.5 ° 145 7 13.4 ° ae he % | 
a eo: “ALL Other 7 : 2e1 : “Ls : v . a7 - 14.2 . 3.8 10:. nM a : ; “ ve 

| De TOTALS As "+ $24.2 100. 0 % $11 J. 100.0%. $38.9" marr d . 
ae : ie * . 


ea ae es " *Charles. Andersen: (editor), A APact ‘Book on Higher. Education: First 
* ne dasue/ 19/6,.9 p. 16. 61. 
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ood t6 more than 100% due’ to” aie ay ee . i a. ’ 


: . : , ; , / ” 8 : : . i = : “ oer os 4 . 7 3 
‘ ‘ * * * noe F : ‘ r . z % 
= Bm ae ae eee a 
- . . c* . Py 7 . * is “ wo . ‘5 4 
ok . a : i : x : . z 4% tf are: : ' se : bo A af ow . 
‘ ” : : ‘ . F ~ : ‘ 
a a r ; : ; ; ad , if , : 5 


' “es se ), “Instttutiohg” “Reliance on Government and Tuition . . 
oo oe 3: es + - as | Sources of” Revenue 9. a ee : 
2 gE ee PB Bee ' : a) TE : : ‘: v - = 7 s 
., : : : e = os a oe va Ld : i _ 4 “ ost 1 woe ‘ 
a peas « the’ pubtic and pyivate sector® rely in quite theterent a 2 
wy Mf 4 .? ° e 4 4 é be 7 
, & Cea” degrees’ pen government , on the one hand, and tuition .and: fees, on 
a - a 2 : a an : - . 
. the other. Over tmree-fifths of the Pibhiggsectot's money cane: ae , 
| dee. expineteay from state, federal, and “Locpl* government; for the private - Aer 
: ® 4 »: 3 7 ‘j v be 
~~ cas *seetor the figure was roughly one-fifth, The public sector obtainag, ae 
a ' Hrs 
. say about, one-eighth of its support trom tuition and fees; by aad ‘ 
ce Ses = re -,. ; . Pai 
- contrast, the givate sector as a whole obtained over enseehdea of a 
vs . : ~ = bs, r ; : é 


‘ an its current= fund revenue in. ene 2 WAY. ca The absolute numbers pro- 


ne ee ‘ a: : toe ey ee * 
% vide scodElonol pecepective, Tegal gross tuition ‘was. larger in the, , 


~ 


ee than ‘tn Lire: public sector, $k. 2 billion in the: forner ang, 


a | : 
*$3, 1 billion ta the latter. “To be sure, the acgual fees paid by” — : Ca 


» 2 


students. and their families, net of ald financial aid, " migitt not snow . soy 


we 


euck a discrepancy, but even the Soapaeteon of these gross - figures 


~ \ 


sa 7 is nokereeiy when we renenther that Foughly 80; percent of the stu- ° 
“ee dents are in the. public sector. 8 . : or 
Noe EN a . ed / os s 
iad oe : | Table 46 tells more about the reliance of various*institu~ 
' ‘ ae oe . a _- ; . ne 2 a 7 . 7 ; 
, thons _upon une ronal gives the share of revenues ‘accounted for by 
-? 7 "tuition by type: of control within ‘Carnegie ca egories.-” The numbers 
as Z " . r ] - & i 
a make ° clear. the heavy reliance upon tuition” in he. places sector ‘for + (+ 


all phe one. of the Carnegie catagories. Agate from. the research. 


univatatelaps the media share Be gross tuition in educatjonal and 
7 general. revenue was over. half in each of the other cagegories. “ven 
ee for Research Universities it; it was. nearly half. For Comprehensive. ; 
: a ‘ Ad e 


oe ‘tiversities and Colleges ait was ay 85, percent, and: eine that 


¢ 


ete 
figure is a median, ‘fer some’ ae it — higher. o 


- ig ° 


we. YF oe —: — ‘TABLE 464 ~ oy, er a, 
a ee a . 3 Median Tuition-and-fee | Revenues as: P centage . « 

| ; of,,Educat onal-and-Generall’ Reyenues per ae Stud - 
? i es ‘ _ by Carnegie eae a ~-75 
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eT eee i Sr ene ie tt) 
a ar ”) . - 2° Wats Carnegie Category ee ‘Private’ Public » 
te eo | o | eo, Sede ee 4 

¥ os . “ss F . aw a . z 2 aed eo & . 
esearch Universities I SF TP ge, 
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ry : wooo: 


R 
‘Research Univers #ties It » 2. eS. 


- 


; 7 1555 Dockoral-erenetag avers I’ -Ag 5594 °> - 21,0 
4 Doctoral-Granting’ Universities II 4 . “162.0 a “24.6 

—-. 4 , al Comprehensivé Universities & Colleges 14 «BA. 2x 20.6 es 
i fis. 2a2. emp Tenene lve, Universities & Colleges it. 72, gt. 
3.1 Liberal Arts Colleges 1 seg, “NA° 
B.2. Liberal Arts Colleges 1s. «ff 68.3 NA 


@a.* 
e 


. | | a ly ‘Two-Year dolnpad & Institutes os : 9 61 Ly | 


‘Lanier and andeeseity. A Stud of the finandiat Condition... p. 29. 
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ee a : Table 46 also shows that Re each Carnegie aad ae there’ 


= e 


a e , + ds. a ally dike evente becweea ae to which pent cand cee 


A! ; “institutions rely upoh tuition: Tis dtiereace goes to the heart 


- : ” 


of the general ‘Geo léu confronting private; education. It means that 


‘ ° tuitions are relatively high at private institutions and relatively a 
a ‘ * . ; 2 9 - Ng ‘ ‘ , 


- x ‘,low at comparable public institutions.” “Public institutions have 


« : oe § 


. ? 


r 
‘tot been immune to pressures for hoi but ae recent pear 


. “ty + tuition has grown even nanLey in thé- private sector, so achat the gap 
; ar \ ‘ 2 - 

4 oA between Fuyt tuition in the two sectors has ‘increased. Benpzet pro~ 

-ee ry 
“ides a sense of és ttagnitudes involveti: 
Be : . “ow 
The widening gap between public and private . 4 

a college tuition hag been reported by national © 
studies over the last three decades. In 1973 the . 
_Carnegie Commission stated ‘that in the previous - 
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| growing market , the problems of iNerepivate: sector were not so 


«tuition to a level which would produce'a balanceé budget if the de. 


° a dollar gap that - ‘1s most” détrimental. “In the —_ } 


cake c-Lndependent . cplleges: Ag. $2465 more than the 


--atuition is an ehormous handiéap in the competition with the public ‘> 


_ many students .to choose thé public institutions, thus leaving the | . 
- es = Sa eae ‘aie a 


“Wear private ou charges ra gecees 
: 7 times that of the private séctor: The gap has ° ‘ 
"widened since’ then, but -it ig the absolute’ * 


\  ‘' current academic year [1975-76] in California 7 , -— , . . 
the average tuition: charge keported by, 20 a nes 

~ ayerage for four-year — institutions - a: 7" a Sf: 
A ratiq. of 7° ‘to 1. ol ee e 


\ ‘ = _ e@ o. 
. 


For most of the wprivate sector}, the need to charge. higher 


7 


> ; : ; - : 
sector for students. ‘For example, the New, Jersey Commission on Financ- 


¢ 


ing Post-secondary, Education found that: ""£ the price of education 


were not a factor, alew Raho, Ss young. people would select private’ 
inset tions over state colleges in overvhe Iming numbers ."!2 In a 


’ Rg. a 


c 


evere, but now, ae a shrinking market, ‘many institutions: are in 
bi 7 * 7 Ly F Mad = ; . o 4 
erious aosaeane Pgs tgs . . 
. ~ . : P U 1 | . - me . 
The problems of the. private institutions in obtaining : 
revenye can be seen in the following way. On the one extreme, they 
: eo - ® ; 
scan keep tuition low and maintain their cligntele, though there will . 


be a tendency for deficits ko appear simply because there 1s too 


little revenue from tuition. On the other extreme, they may raise 
dnstitution were full. This level, however, fs likely to prompt - 


private institutions with excess capacity and, consequently, . . oa 


deficits again. The middle way between these extremes is to raise. 


a s 


‘tuition and offer Bonerons amounts of financial aid. . This’ strategy 


is now widely employed This course, in turn, leads to the notion A 


of "unfunded" student:aid, ‘As: the earlier ne showed, the 
: j ' 5 : . . . - : > : 
mes question é whether there is a a megaca” scho aiohip, beside the . 


the short ‘run. Tf an institution with exegss capacity knows - 7 


. that, by agpieeing a student , it will tea costs of $500, then it 


— would < prudent to try to enroll ‘students, up ‘to the. ‘mit of full ~ oar 


o . ; capacity, ‘who qualify for admission and who will | pay at least $500. 


The fact that, with eultion at $3,000, these: ‘students will -hav 
senor ins of ta $2,500 is develevant. ; / # 
One way ar another: the pices caciets difficulties will, 

“Ss die tons ah be resolved, Either there will be some “forces 


expanding demand, or: there will - a contraction in the: number of 


4 ° 4 


* 


a ) orivate institutions. “Exactly what happens will depen on the : 
7 , outcome of a broader debate ‘that has been going on for a long time 
. ’ 

a : _ but which seems certain ‘to have a special role in the near future. ‘ 
,in its most. general. form the debate concerns who Should obtain higher | 
education and who should pay .the pals _ o~ 

gee, 4 

a Carrent ly a main feature Of the debatw centers around ane : 4 

\ . ae of the public i de to higher education. sae Le all ee 

| dents in all inetirunlons receive some ower in. the eenae that 
charges typically do not govek € edates However, for ne 
: tutions, the subsidy ts much’ larger in i are than in-the pee 


sector. Moreover EERE is ‘an a set of e@sitics for: same - 
33 ; 


students: fen: the form of financial aid. 
{ 


. what a the general subsidy in the public sector were more 
: nearly what it is An ‘the private sector sa the. ‘public spending that 
r* . 


oe 


was avoided in this way became avai labile to’ finance an expanded ' 


4 


( 


as 
. lat ¢ * 7 . . . 
u : ” 
i * 4 . 7 


he aa e. . 
level sfeparttestat, Subsidies “for those who, by some ‘definition, were 
“in Keed 90 sthat subsided: were vedistiibuted fron the. children of 


“+ 


& 


; “relatively wealthier | to the children of ‘rolbcivery, poorer families? 


a What, inj short, if tuitions oc raised bn. public education and ‘the 


ty Level. we sfnanetal aid were simultaneously expanded? to ; ae 


, Js (2 One variant or another of this proposal has regularly been 


° neck 


ef ie . # = 
of farad jan recent eens: The Committee for Economic Development (CED) 


° 
" j 4 
t 


. ey Fs 
“has | provided one, and so has the Carnegie Commission. Howard Bowen 


characterized them both -- 4s well as others which he was reviewing -—— 


-1a8 5 npderate," but the CED's goes further. >” The recommendation, 


“ “whtch was pubhished in 1973, was pense within ten years fot the “tide 


? 


yead colleges ‘and five years for all other. institutions, batenene: 


bisa funtil “they spron ate, fifty percent of institutional costs 


v 


(defined nae § 


‘ , “t 
‘tleshy tt The Carnegi 


Commission made: a more modest -~ ahd also 


h 


pte 2 
4 - 


more’ sates -- prerca It provided for tyttion to vary across 


= .¢ 
ik aa 


sie dees « Aivietona within colleges ei in relation 
to gésts ‘ot instruction, more than it dods at present.” The main- 


\ 


srevdnmendition was that tuition in pub lic institutions should rise 
aA) . , : 


over ten- years: to about . one-third of educational’ costs except that 


~ 


be exempted altoggther. _ The 


d 
i 
“Commission: faveked "low, 0 J preferably no tuition for them." et Both 


the pub 11: tisolyedt colleges were to 


i 


| the CED and the ‘wae Commission favored& expanded financial aid 


with parthoular emphasis on dmproved opportuni ties for ‘students to f 
Vs , aa af 


borrow. _ ae a 
ae prdporale ar fair from coxmanding universal endorse- 
ment. For® example, \the American Assoclat ton of. State Colleges and 

icisceeteies? ee ina ‘pamphlet a - ; 


+) EE 


= 


ible allowance tot replacénent of facili- 


For over 150 years, ‘the mericgn péople have _ 
. accepted the principle that tt ition should be kept 
ale : 7 ‘ - . as low as possible at, public Wstitutions.... 
. Be. * » Yet today, Americans seeki t a college educa- 
a “3 . “thon are in real trouble. Moré high-school stud- 
oe . ‘énts are graduating each year, Hbut fewer of them 
sa Oe = eS '. are going on.to any college. : oa 
os 7 . . The most, important’ single ‘reason for. ‘this. de- 
4 i fo res ‘cline in .highe educational opportunity since: 
4 about -1968 is sfudent charges. ‘Hard-presged gov— 
ernors and state legislators have raised tuition 
i .and other charges as a way of balancing State bud- a 
Os gets, somet imes with the mistaken belief what. eh gh ? 
"there is enough student aid to take care of any-' 


* * 2 one who wants to go to college,” or that Ve Pz 
7 2% '. people. want to go, anyway."... | ‘ . ee 4 ee 
a: This pamphlet brifigs together: data fro ny = 2. Oy 


governmental and non-governmental sources oe a 
the overwhelming case that many people now‘a . 
kept out of college because of student charge 7 
especially tuition; and that a major effort is: 1 . 
needed to help reverse the tren toward higher . a ae 
student charges and lower enrolment rates, m4 _ 
Amer{ca's third cehtury holds: serjoug challenges - a : 
. , and great promisgf It is no time’ for Americans 4 
'- to turn their b&cks on over 150 years. of progress 
toward universal ‘opportunity for’ ‘education ‘beyond 
the -high school level. . 38 


h 


oo 


Such PeSHOning is not. confined to “the American: Association 


+ . 


i: of, State Colleges and ee Howard Bowen, ee he found 
; the recomiendat ions of the CED. and? the, Catnegie Commission "noderate, : 


still expressed concern’ to the extent that yaising tuition involves 

ro. large’ use of Means tests ang loans: 4” _ —_ = an 

‘Another of my. values, . this time a pesativé one, is ee ee. of 
distaste for ‘the means test and for l6ading heavy in- “ss 
debtedness upon ‘young people. I récognize the import~ ~° 
ance of grants based on need, and lgans, in a ‘balanced 
System of student aid. It is whe large amounts of 
money are involved that, I bécome apprehensiye. _* ae ste 
Bs ae . For our society to'requ re its young people to go 
P -* * _ heavily into’ debt represents a less: than generous atti- 
J fee tude toward our youth. . ‘Even from the economic point 
= ‘ of-view, long-term loans” ‘Make little sense..., Still 
-another Aeccicte? with: heavy..loans is unfairness as 

between g®nerations. Those of us. of the present -mid- 


dle and older generations received our education 
> " dithout ey Aadebrednges. We are in effect ane 


_was for financial aid, and now. the proportion is about two-thirds. 


'- of other government programs. Of the total federal spending for 


7) ee + Pll 


a ee See : ‘ 
« . 7 


oe tg é ae 
a 


to the next gen@ration, "We got ours; now that your 
.turn has come, you. cart get, your’ education on the 
“4g : ‘ cuff, " . a ; 
EA yiat I‘ am suggesting is not eldmination of aa 
grants based’on d means test or -of all student loans. ’ 
IT am courtselling that .we*Should gO. rae les raising 
tuitions to a” level that will demand heavy. use of: 
these devices. = fag 
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“5. Financial Aja: The oerrey —— ai oe ica 


The Educat ion Anendments of 1972 brought Pinagetal aid to 


_ dethe foveteont of the federal goverriment" s bund{e of spending ‘for 


higher siiestton. i decade ago roughly one-third of that bundle 


a 


e es 


In ‘recent’ wea ‘when total current-fund revenue of all institutions 
’ 


Of higher education Has -been in- the seighbornood oF $35 £0" $40 


billion, federal spending for financial aid has been in the neighbor- 


- 


hood of $8 to $9 bittion 4 a 7 a “. 


.? 


‘two eeneval comments on current federal spending for. 


bs 


financial aid are ‘worth. ‘making. First, it contains a nee component 


“ 
or) 


that ‘ts Seplictey directed to increasing access: to higher education: 


~ . 4 * 
- 


for young people feo relatively poor fanilies. evond cai even 


larger part -of the spending a aia tegies as a byproduct» 


ae 


"Einaneial aid in n fiscal 1976, $4, 6 billion came ast veterans benefits 


_ and ‘nouah ly ah. papeeon came: as generics through the Social Security © 


program, ane diseicics is | important oar funds provided by 


programs with’ other primary pu irposeéa may fluctuate independehtly of 
& ¥ 
the needs of students. and dnstitutions. For ee oe nee 


oy, 


tion! 8 receipt of funds ‘distributed originally by: the federal gov- » 


4 


" ernment as veterans penettes is erpcetes: to be $1. 7 billion auc in : 


41977: than in 1976." 


40 


oe 


ERIC: 


7A 


: Aside — the Large’ sums that come as. - ‘veterans benefits. 


4 


and as s benefit’ under the Sorted | Securtey Program; the Office ‘of 
# , 


"Education administers, the. major pitgrans that were designed exci | 


a 


7 sively to provide Paancial aid. These Programs have reached a. very 


« e 1° 


Se 
; large be of . students. Tables — 48 provide some . > basic in- ' 


formation saa these prone for 19 aad ‘Roughly | 3.2 million =" 


) 


separate awards were apse, | but these inelude some duplication; and ° 


vo. 


ia actual number of” students aided was ‘about ty 6 millign. - The_ 


‘ 
majority, of thy, participants in each of- the. programs listed ere _ 


institutions in the public sector, but the percentage’ were especm 


od 


a: “hggh for recipients of basic and supplemental. grants a some- 


hae lower for those who borrowed 


. 


In 1974-75, the BEOGs went 


exclusively to, undergraduates id overwhelmingly. to students ‘from 


families earning, undeg. $12, 00 or students fiot supported by: their 


families: Those who borrow, ‘however, show a somewhat Rrrrovont — 


“ 


patteri?..a muc larger proportion Of "the perrowing is done by those 


ia $4 a 
ftom families with income over $12, 000. _ y ~ a. os 


7 A khough most of the money designated as aid. €or students, 
i 


7 \ é 
ultimately moves from the government to ‘the navies deat teubione; 7 


. ; on a er 
it is important to distinguish between. that, which goés — the 


i a ; 7 
government directly to students -- tudent-based aid -- and’ that . 


which in the first instance is given ne che infettuttons. * 


“institutton-based aid. “ Both the final ‘distribution esratd ragiiky 


" between the various ‘institutions which are potentially the recipients 


., 


~ . & 


of it and, indeed, some’ of ‘the character of education itself depend. 


¢ 
: ' 


, im x 7 : J 
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:- ice v= io re - : | i ae. are : ; : 
-_ .- a ORG 7 . Soe Hla . 7 af Mes a * : < (, 7 | j 
Aus: "4 ee ar ee ES" a 
a - a . | 
o ie 2 . - 4 . . | 
a. 7 ‘. : 7 : — 
pa |e ar ae . : i ‘ ae 2 aan 
ee ae i datanl or eht upon the division of the money ,betwé@en student-based) | - 
e ~ ee Bee  , ee Se tea 
foal a pds institution-based aid. .o oe. . a we he ee 
ot : * . ou * : , 7 a ae . : . a —_ i : : 
) “ e * ar : oak & J : . : . c & Hou 
ae . ‘ . - “ = 4, : aan “4 ote : ins . I 
Gt. ak PR 8 GE gS SAREE she pe ae - fa 
eee ce a - " yg | 
” ie Be. * Some Basic Information: on Programs of Finanetal Aid ® Ties. 
e- % Administered bY the U. S. Office. of Education, ia ae a 
* a ‘ » a r oe Fi - °. f 
; %), q 2 a . Percent |! 
- 4 ae _ 2 . . 
5 ES , . . . 
: 7 ' . = "<2 of “see 
. ae Program’ - - _ Awards - Award -° . 
_ . i5 — 
. - Basic Educational SppoxMntey ~% 
Graht (BEOG) on 1543 ,Q00 r 620 “77, / 
dg Supplemental Educational — = : . 
Opportundty Grant (SEG) , -.350,000 2 540 .- 68.9: . 
{ x . , fe ae: é . ele - , : . - 
State Student Incentive . a , ; a | 
. * Grant (SSIG) 302,000 + * -660 NA | 
. ) i College Work-Study (CWS) 575,000. 560 - 63.0 : 
_ " ¥ National Direct. Student e498 - , els ” 
- , Loan (NDSL) . 749,000- 690  , 56a7 
- ° Guaranteed Student Loan (CSL) 669,000 - ~1,250° 2 (56.3 ° 
4 - 2 : , . i * ; . | 
’ *Frank J. Atelsek- and Irene L. Gomber gy Student Assistance: . 
’ : Participants and: Programs, 1974-75 (Washington: American Council a. 
<a eet aos Pp. 16 and’ 25. : _ 
Ye, What 18 basically, at issue is how much institutions will 
‘ . _ find tt fosessary to sell ecucabton aggressively : ie a situation of | 
7 : -- excess capacity which implies a buyer’ s market. When he moneyt * 
le : . 1s in the pens of the students, institutions ' ‘will be motivated to * 
. “ F) . . : 
; 4 sell: whatever it is they offer. Some institations are extremely" os 
: soailiay and at least in the shert run’, need not work very had at 
‘selling, ane most institutions na aa ae the private ‘sector = 
a - : : : e a _ . ° 
Sd : . . , 
} . iv “119 
ERIC : | | 
' ee ; 
“ERIC” - 


ae oe 
A- | 7 ae, oe ow “TABLE use 2 oo,” on Gg. 
Pe se " Percentaje of Recd pignts of - ‘Aid me Selected: ‘Characteristics, | = . : i 
2 y ’ ae 7 ~ by —— 1 74-75: Pa Tou 7 ; me 
| . * soe : po 
re a ae = | - - __Recd ients a a . 


2 on = : 5 o a ; i . . 
Total Recipients . - * 1,584,900 | 543,000 350,000 30,2 ,009 575 ,000 749 ,900 669,000 


A ; : “4 . 
Dependent Undergraduates: tae " ; ee ; i i - 
‘Family’ Income. a ee. 7 f 
Less than $7,500 _ , 33.3 ~ 53.5 54.3 +> 34.8 > 38,5 30.8 13.5 
_ $7,500°= $11, 999 . 24.8 2553 22.4 27.5 225.9, 24.7 18.2 
‘ More than $11, 999 — 19. W763 5.3 25.2 * Alia 21.4 37.3. 
I tndependent Undergraduates 18.0 : 14.0 18.1 ’- 12.5 a 14.5. 17.0.’ - 15.6 
Graduate Students pl eee feet ake _* 4% 6.1 15.4 
TOTAL oo | ae 100.0 .- 100.0 100.0 ., ° ho0.0 = 100.9 «100.0 
- 2 ee oy rr ae : ae 
9 F 1S 
*Atelsek atid’ Gomberg, Student hapistgnce.., pe. 18. . . -= a 
**The’ Guaranteéd ‘Student Loan ope is not included. — ; 
***The SSIG progPai\bega ,operatingfonly in 1974-75, There were some ers in the data and. 
Atelsek and Gomberg indicate ¢hat the Teported number, of SSIG ose ds gattated: 
? 


vu 


A ee 2 ¥ Y 4 ‘A g as ‘ ‘ 
r : pues a. : . i 
are a A are hot, 80 ‘well insulated from m thy woh and downs. of he Sagas o -_ 


4 


on When the institutions receive the neice in sthe first. place, the 
: a - ‘e Poe , 1 
: . situation is fundamentally Sad “In that case, they have : c 


‘ge eet oppottuiey td select bs students ‘eg prefer, By contrast, 


‘ ~@ s. ; 
when the money is initial ly mae to the students, they have - | 


4 ew : : ri a ts a R 
‘greater opportunity to select the in eieutioné they, prefer. aan tn. ¢? 
| C2 “See, 


The balance’ between sia Funds. the federal government made i on . a 


ie ’ 


€ 


available by: these two methods of distribution in: fiscal) ' yeay 1977 | 


\ . '- 18 presented in fabie 49. The NDSL, -CWS,: and SEOG are ‘the inst itu- 


7? 


tion-based prograns, and each predates the 1970s. The major student- 
based program of the Us Se Office of Education is. the ‘BEOG. prograly 


which was created by tre ieeeins Amendments of 1972 and reflects 


4 
“a” 


the decision which was afd to. emphasize providing aid, in the ‘eteet. 
be 


instance, ieee to students. _ Although, as already mentioned, the 


- . money provided for student aid as veterans’ benefits and under the ° 


z | aegis of Social Security\is not + administered py | ‘the Office Re Educa- * : We 
tion it is, fevertheless, egarded as student-based: aid. ‘We have 
oe indicated | how much t e federal governimeyt has recently been 
ae os "spending on aid. That i aie comes through in. Table .49, but in che x 
Scene context the even more impor tage point that: also comes _Speough 


is how much of the total Spending =e oo aid. As. being distrib- | —_ 


; utey/atrectly to students. — 7 


: a << . 
7 Weg gst! CTABLE 49%, | 
i i. . Spending of. ‘the Federal. Government” an ; ‘ 
oe i aoe 2. a for Financial Aid, .. ea a oe 
he ge he . we es _ Fiscal Year 1977 yy: - Re S nt 
ee : oe ei 2 Fe : “Amounts - aa 
hfe Category a a are oo . - fat Hona: of dottars) 
4 . 7 . FS . au 
Inst itutton-based Aid a | i oF 036 | 
7 Student - based ‘Aid _ “a _ a ee , 6,848. 
= TOTAL an ng 7,884 
“*The Congress of the: United States, Congressional ne 


a _ ; . Budget Office, Postsecopdary Education:: The Current 


_ Federal Role and Alternative Approaches, pp. 1-2.°- 


” wr ; 
The federal Sovernment is not alone in supporting student %. 
a ; aid. The, Breree also rave programs of substantial consequence 


Le : 9 


. oe in ite ak cali they are not nearly as » darpe as the federal 


programs. In -1969- 70 roughly $200 million was, awarded by states to 
. : 2 : <i i" 
“> .¢ 471; 000 students. By | 1975-76, the level Qf Suppor had ‘grown to 


3 a: 7 “roughly $500 millian, and there were 860, 008 rectptente. a During . 
. see . aN ei . Wee 28 
ro 4 / «1977-78, my rates plan to epend about sl millidn on avards Sout . 
aan ae : . . a , wf 

a . . , . 

jig a =. ded. million students, a | growth of 50 percent in Just the past two. 
“4 et * & ; ‘ : 
Yn?” A 45 = ®. i” oe a 


ce: ears. “+ : 
a. 7 2 -§ : 
i . the atoweh. in state expenditures chas been stimlated PY \" 


Y . 


the State Student Thcentive Grant (ssiG) program of the feder : A 


ries 


government which Offers matching ‘funds’ for thre. :states. ‘Enacted 


* 
ae fo 


as part of the.Bducat ion anerthent of 1972, the program ‘was nog.” “S 


put -into operation until here. In 1969, only. nineteen states 
‘ : a ; ; - r} , = 3 : 


é 7 a : . . ier : . - 7 . 7 es 
‘ . . . . OMe 
P : : . ; ; ]2o ; a . -, 


kt ‘ : a ‘ . * - . . : . o4 7 4 ; ao . _ 
a “ e : a i ° 3 = . . . a rae bk . ‘ ic ‘ . : Beater 
: E - “i 4 : : ' — ra : . . : 5 


4 


7 4 


> 


* 


had Prograns of ¢ fipenctal aid’ fi r students. As of 1974-75, thdeey— 


nine ae nae: had sixty-one PLO: ad that qualified for funds‘ under ; 


SSIG, ana: by: the. fi: 


46 - 
gone need-based aid for its students. “There have been ahietoas ee 


Limi tat jos on the distribution of the, states' funds. Of the sixty-, 
“a 


a 
res 


one neperete programs dn 1974=75, ‘fitey-one were res ieeea to 
undergraduates, ‘fortyweight were 5 Led to koe Tae ao 
“in forty#even the use of the ‘funds was lind téd to in-state | 
institutions. — - : ’ c — . _ ot 
- = “Tig, characteristics of the, states” programs, were pote 


4 


worthy. First, the fae a as are heavily concentrated ina few 


‘ states. In the aggregate, roughly | two-thirds of the spending, ig 


déne Bo five states =~ New York, California, Illinois, Penisyivanta, | 
and ohio. New York!s ‘contribution. is “expected to be about 50: “percent 
eke 


of all spending by,the ‘states | for fiwancial ald in 1977-78. : taane 


e ve 


the programs of other: states’ "have expanded," this concentmtion is : 


less pronounced than. At was “a few Years: ago -- those. tive leading 


3 ae “ 


states spent roughly. three=quarters of - me os An 9772 | -- but 


it is still quite substantial. 48 ‘ 


a ‘ie atcond characteristic 


between. state and ‘federal grant programs « Federat ‘programs: give 


isferente in ordentation 


sO . cd 


_ much” of their money’ ‘to students fram fanitlies with relatively low 


incomes who, tend to go to public: Minsestuttons. | “BP contrast, more, * 


“o 


free half of the aid distrib ed By the states" goes to student’ who: | 


q 
> . 


attend ‘private institutions, ? Joseph Boyd, "executive dfrector ‘of 


the Illinois State @cholarship Gonnission, has commented: - - a 


pe ; ; ic 


: : ie : : * aren 
of. 1977, Maske was the only ‘state not of fering oe 


ae; a Oe ieee ie 
- «a, : 4 . . 118 4 7 A : : : 
oe 4 y . i - ce : a : 
e , 4 * * 4 aot - wate . ] : ‘ 
= ” ; NN, ae ; - | ae 
a oe It. is* Mea 2 large i cabeee 0 students | — 
er . who are not being derved by the federal. programs , ve 
oe * » +. with. famity incomes ‘hetween- 612,000 and $30, 000 a 
7 : 2 + 4> are ‘rece ving jacks amounts of ate assistance, 30 ; a 
- cs a oe : A m&jor question for the future ig the erent to which 
a: =. rg , a § _ 
, ‘the federal governmer aoe ‘condition’ matching ‘funds neon particular — 
ty V comm which the states dislike, It is, a possible t that there will be wi 
, ; » ‘ V 
4 3 ‘disagreement upon whether recipients nay be part- ~time| as well-as 
ae ee full-time. students. as, well, as over which ineeivutions are elfgtble =. 


eo se fe “i. teetptents of the funds. “Probably the’ most sensitive issue for the - 
wy foe 8 = : eo. e 


bad 


“states -ts [ portability" If ‘the federal government were to insist 


may 


ee that + siatching funds. would be avai lab le only. if students ftom a Biven 


’ my ‘ 3 


‘state sould ge. the said ‘at institutions in’ other states, there would 


_ A 


- me _ probably be ‘Yntense controversy, 
3 


| d : ‘ Federal aM State programs of ‘efoanéial aid together. gen- 
ae 7 a | erate ne whigh have recently amounted to nearly 99 billion 

~*~ = annually. » In comparison with tatal ieee fund revenue - curren a 
» ee a somewhat over $40: baton," this amount is substantial though, “oft course, 
_— | ‘one must not overstate the compar téon singe not~all of, the ‘money, 


w @ . , 4 


“7 


° ka ry “or . 


Lie ‘. es jestynated for student aid actually becomes: ‘revenue for t inetd 

i. ag iia, A eey eral theme gf federal policy- in ie ail has been ie 
a - eared to put. Agneta si@ into the hands of tht stuns and attow tM 3 
se : fo. spend it. ‘argely as ‘they ‘choose. - hits development. has put. many a p 
Ha or itistt tutions in ‘the doit gfoMog having. fb sell tpt ‘Mepvided ond’ ; 
oo ; . cshete tor ee Ge a more cexpligle sens sénse ‘than ever. before: 
‘ | : yo One important Limitation oh & Gonsumer soferesanty has ne the 


; ed 


a te e 


eo - si Se Gendenéy oe the ‘atdtes: net to’ allow the. financial aid ‘they ‘disburge - , 


, : : ae x ; . . os . ; . 4 aor . eee $ 
— .to be spent-outside their borders, — & i ae 
rg . : a : a 23 : : .4 . Ae - _ 


; i 
ae 6, The Federal Government - ab a Direct paxchmeet 
- oe. | 3 of- Services ‘from” Ingfitutions of Ener adach ton ot 


2 oe oe 7 e e far. ‘the discussion ‘of the Hinanctgt ne ‘between ti 


4 


a , mechan ten: There is another dmportant dimension to the eee 


the @megsion in. which the government allggates money to higher 


“ 4 , a ie 


‘education be a dither than financial aig for. gtudents.- rr? 


is not pbyious how. bast Wo: Shargetertag this other | kind of spending. 


c c It ‘certainly serves to Support, institutions, but it is not’ general . 
: ve . a 


_ institutional support. Typically it ‘Pavelves ‘the purchase of sqme 


: service “which. the government wants and ‘wich’ the educational insti= © 


J. « oo - 


a 


Button 1s vel-oudteg to. <provide. - . a . 
i Largely chodgh 1 not exclusively, thie spending has been:. 


‘ 


for academic science. a fiscal year 1975, the major akenties eu ‘ 
-& ; a ba ‘i 
chasing services from universities and colleges: had obligations 


"amounting to $4, 5 billton, and $2, 8. billion of that total -- 62. an t 


- 


percent of it -- was for academic science.” Two peaks ie = 


4 
"- 


mee ~ the eee for Ents large amount of spending on academic science. 
tile etc’ was the Aner‘tcan a eaeeiow: 80 frequently described, to 


e., er 


hitvinl been outdone hyy ythe Sovide ‘Union's 8 cuccessful Launching, of ~ 


c a spk 4 in 1957, “The second -has been the. governnent' 8! meeE TORRE EE, 
, to éupport at very high levels’ of funding, research, in mectesue and / 
+: ee . o _* 


biomedical science. _ . , _ *. : 


a 


ae 3 there’ age several asia to make obeur federal epena Anes - 


*» : \. 


on the ‘services of higher education in general. and spending for 


the support, ‘of svience. in darebculaes First; although: for the entire 

. = . spect tum. gf institutions" receipts for ‘science were approximately 62 — 
a. 

* perognt aNali, direct receipts from the federal | goyerament in fiseat 


“year 1975, that percentage was even higher for’ those few institutions | _ 4 
, ( 


t 


which Secktyed mos t of the money. For the top 10, 30, and’ 100 insti-”- 


tutions, thoge percentages were, respectively 80, 82, 3, and. 77.5. 22 


. ; i 


Second, both total federal spending and spending for aca~ 
demic science are “high sendentrared in those institutions which 
“rtink near “tha top on the ? is of funds received. Table 50 shows 


. tno@ Lationships. Concent rat ion. is high for both series but higher: _ 


‘ a . 
‘ rr) ts “x : ~e . 


TABLE 50*-+ 


e 


Appr roxlmate Percentage of Federal Panda and Federal Funds 
for ‘Sclence Received by Top inking Institutions, ee 
Pe hes Rank Based on All Funds Received, Fiscal Year 19755 7 
. - proximate Percentage 
Category of °. Approximate Percentage of All. Funds for Academic ° 
_Institutions of All Funds Received by - §cience Received by 
~~” Top 10 ae oy: ~~ *< «. 2055 * ae . 
“* Top 20 —— 27.3 - 7 8 36.7: 
: ‘ -) ‘ 
ce "Top. 30 . . °35.6 *. : ATG 
. .* Bop ,50 7 47.6 : 2 Ope? 
“dp 100 - © eo oe 82.0 


* *National Stience Foundation, A Report te the President. and 
and Congress. eecerat Su j Colle C8eers ‘ 


on . a. Jeg ‘ oa 
. 


- : ‘ 
“ - 


for funds for academic science, To approach this concept ina * 


j ; ¢ : p= 


slightly different way, the National Science Foundation lists 2,502 


universities And so Weges, watch: received some money in fiscal 1975 . . 


“ys 


from the major federal agencies spending money in this way Of fA | 


those 2,902 Anstitutione, only’ 1,036 receive any money at all in , 
support of academic science, and 387 of those received less than 
$25,000 each. | _— €.° 


A third important ste iis that; for a ‘onal number pf 


ry 


institutions, an unusual ly Taree eroportition: of puneeniet nd revenue. 


comes ‘from the federal government. . Table 51 shows the daphieudes 


involved, Howard duivensiey is owiousty unusual ‘in the relative, 
degree of support from the federal governmenty Tie Supper. 
| " dertects its particular history; the federal government ,pro~ — 
vides it with direct bildgetaey guport Mnaloxousty to the way that 
states do for state institutions. fecaee eas MIT, éach of these 


universities has a medical school, . and obviously some important 
as 


relationships would be clearer still if the finances of each medical 
school were disent angled from the finances of the rest of the , 


-university. Unfortunately the data necessary to allow that separa- 
. e 2 3 f ; Ls : . ae i 
tion are not peadtly available. Even in the absence of ‘that refine- 
. * y , "1 * 7 . ee . 
ment, the general point is quite clear: each of these institutions _ "4 


. is. heavi ly dependent e money from the federal, government. © When 
there is unpleasant news from Washington regarding’ the availability 
he te . 


of federal funds for academic science, it’ can. make mahy academics in 


v 


: .placess like Cambridge, Madison, and Berkeley very uncomfortable, 


-— - 2 ©  o.ae 


Be TABLE Ba = = ae 
a ob ao . 
_o 3 . Total Obligations from Selected - federal oa a 
o. tae , - as a Percent ‘of Currént-Fund Revenue for ae 
= ... Top 10 Universities Ranked on Total Obligations - = ~—., 7 
From Selected Federal Agencies, Fiscal Year’1975° 7 
: &. ; : - wo 3% wa 
ee (2) (3) Oy. * * 
; - - Total . 
~ , ; Obligations .2 a 
oe from. Selected © (2) as : 
a. Current-Fund = ~—* Federal Percent 
‘Institution Revenue Agencies, 2 (3). 
fix cy ae of fontarsy _ .* 
: “OOSN ae ‘ a. es 
University of Washington $209 . So 39 ; 
: , ‘ r | . _* E ‘ 4 ae ’ 
. _ Massachusetts Institute | 4 : 
, _ Of Technology - —° , 247 32 
Howard University 88. -  '85 ; 
a 
“ University of ca¥ifornia . a 
at Los Angeles “3340 { 75 "22 
: ‘. University of Minnegota ‘ 370 TG 20-0 co ee 
: Stanford University w 290 70 a4 Pe 
. - Columbia niversity | 210 -. 66 3 
- Harvard University © | 65 _ .26 
University of California : 
at San Diego " 166 7 63 38 
: : ’ . . 
University of Wisconsin as 
at “Madison - 276. ; 63 23 


® ‘ cri et 7 ) 


-*The data in column 2 were gathered from.officials of the various 
universities. ,The data in column 3 came from: ‘Nationa$ Science © 


: Foundation, A Report ‘to the President and Congress. Federal 


Support ‘to wn iversities. CONC RES anes ped. ; 
. . : _ Ses 
4 7 
| A very "few institutions refuse, on principle, to accept ° oe 
4 ‘i ' 


Pande from the Sovernment. Wabash College is’ one of them. Benezet) 


saa the following statement of Wa 


we io 2 & 
° ; d . 
- | - 2 


ash's position: -* 


eo : “Although founded by Presbyterian ministers 
> and laynren , ash from its beginning has been 
“dndependent of ghurch affiliation, It affirmed 
the same principle of self-sufficlency when state. 
‘and federal funda-were offered to private ‘colleges, 
The Trustees resolved "to dolve the financial 
vroblems which confront us, however great they 
_ may be, through voluntary gifts," Wabash therefore 
-. remains one of. the few colleges: and universities 
-in the country that aeons seek nor accept — 
A federal funds .>% : 


. ‘ ae bt . 

a _* Wabash 8 bit toseshy is highly unusual, and no “doubt * ‘ot 

ie 3 _* can’ lead to certain hardships of its own, However, one problem ‘an 
F "institution which subscribes to this philosophy need fot face is 


how to. respond to a eeetine in. support from the federal government, f 
Many other institutions have had: to cope with oy igsue eo 
after ¢ a long period of unusually large growth, the. course. of federal 7 


spending, eeanaee dramatically, Between 1955 and 1968 federal outlays 


“Eo esiieged and universities for research and. deve opment “mn A 


\ 
A "A setence “- grew, du cone een otneree at an average annua’ rate of 


category which is ne. related to but not as incluaive as academic 
7 percent, In 1968 oe pend changed dramatically, and. between 
1968 and 1975 those outlays, in constant dollars, declined: at an 

_ average annual rate of one percent.” 


- 


‘ e | ee coming, as aa did, in the late 1960s, this turnabout was 
, ; . : one more factor contributing tarthe tendeney for higher education's - 
, costs’ to. oe fasyer than’ revenues, ‘As a matter of meet rapid 
prauth “of | ‘euition in the major aviviee research univeraities 
. ae ies oe and has continued into the 1970s, It appears 


that th se "Ingtitutions, Portanake in having strong demand, ‘relied \ 


ae heteed ry oe this. anget to’ counteract the yee revenue, 


6 


bt 
ERIC 


“are substantial variations among institutions, the private sector 


ee? Oe - 124: - 


\ - . . i ae 


7. Income from Endowment . 9 =») 9%. 4° 


i. eta ee. 


A final source of revenue which deserves grtention. is . 
income from endowment, chiefly in the private sector. “Although phere 


» 


~ 


in total obtains a small amount and a 1 relat sveyy small Proportion: 


of its revenue from the earnings of endowment? ‘To some* extent, this 


° 


result reflects the ‘fact that the return on a, broad spectrum of fi-- 


e: 


nancial investments has not been too roby in recent , yeake —- to | 
pie it “mildly. In earlier periods income: from endowment provided a 
somewhat larger en of current-fund revenue for ‘all seivate 
institutions, 13 parcant in 1919-20 and: 12 percent even in 572700) 
However, the relatively minor contripution of income from. ieee 


iaée ante is not ae aber Hb able to the performance. ‘of the 


capital arkets? There are only few 1 private institutions with - 


-endowments of any genuine conseq ence, lixevard’s endowment of over 


o. 


. $1 billion is well known; what 3 less well known. is tees as (of 


1975, only roughly ninety ae te institutions had endowments - worth 


* 
over $5 million.”° Thus, alt bugh endowment eeovided a confortable# 


sueusetaHion to other forms of income for a relatively few institu-. 


. tions +- most of which happem. to be well-known --- for most the 


3 \ ! 
endowment fund is small and /dn unimportant’ source of current income. 
: ‘ 7 “ : e JN . 


q 


. ‘. | a “A = é 
E. Summary , a | a | ° 
a : : : ; | 
At the end of this long dtecuaston. ‘of the financing oe oh, 
« 


higher education. two quotations seem ‘eepectally pertinent. eerees 
‘. 


in surveying the changes hat. had come abouts between the time of 


his qnitial and his fo log ‘mes alte, Cheit thade this Amportant 


toy 


’ . ‘ 
o. _ F ! & 2 


134) | a 


hd t 


observation; 


os , A ®eturn check on the campuses. whqse i 
, financial’ conditions were reported in a 

_The New Depression in Higher Education 
? ‘reveals . that, whatever the validity of. 
the chay ge that neither exhortation, re- 
bellion, or a.new outside world can make 
_ colleges and universities change, it is 7 
\ now clear ‘that | a enOENSES of money can. - = Y 


This Way of stating the matter goes together very nicely with, 


Howard: Bowen's, characterization of and comments upon eageseion at 
finance: 


the bispest factor. Piecainad cost — ‘ 
per, student is the income. of the institutions. 
A ae The basic principle of college finance is very 
_ , a simple. Institutions raise: as much money as 
f . * |e _ they can get and spend it all. Cost per student 
“7 Ss 4g therefore determined: primarily by the amount 
-of money that can be raised. If more money is 
raised, costs will go up; if fless is raised, 
( costs will go down: Standards of operation as to 
"ag number and quality of persofinel, teaching loads, 
= . physical plant, and the 1f%ke are set at whatever 
*. "level falls within available income under: the’ 
given market, conditions. From the ‘point of view . 
of those who supply the funds, however, the ~ 
question is: what are reasonable standards,,. 
\ taking into account alternative uses of scarce ° 
* - resources involved? What funds are. genuinely 
_ needed ‘to maintain an adequate educational system 
( for: America of Ene Tare twMtieth century798 


In an important sense there is little to add to Bowen's 


comments. There is no such.thing me the uriequivocally “Mright" level 
' . 4s 
of support. BApcnE thre? and Vices is tend to go ‘hand-in-hand. 


° 


‘Problems arise when the rate of growth of income beads to be. less 
than the rate of growth of expenditure because, -in general, 


Ls imbalance cannot last for long... Budgets will have to ibe cut, and, 
s a e oe | ; on . . . 
as Cheit has observed, in the life of a@ademic institutions a. 

2 , a 8 . . : F r P 


' 


¥ : a Eat : : 


ERC 9 + Pe age fe 


Te era 


amy 


shortage be money ‘really does ‘ake: a- difference. That atiterence 7 


is all the: Breater. becuuse a very large proportion AF péucattonal 


institutions’ costs arebrelatively fixed for relatively toi 


periods of © Eime. 


a: 


VI, CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


; E 


. .The preceding discussion has meg cleat that t competition 
or institutions for: students will be on. of the “baste, themes of 


the economic a hivher: education : in the | coming decades" At one 
7 * 7 fae. i 
mas 4 1 ‘this competition will’ be between the public and pig Private Woe —— 


sec ors, but it will also¢exist within each sector. Enrolment and. 


. educational finaneé are ik carries related, and, as we have seen, ft %, ~* 
4 ‘ ee _ ‘ ye 
institutions with Se excess capacity will be in danger of having e Fe 7 
aan 


= unsustainably large deficits. this svobies will “be esfecially. 7 . oy. 


oN “threatening to those institutions which rely heavily on tujtion. — oa ae 


- 
. * , 


oe ae “hens institutions, tend to be smaller, ‘ana for a small institutdén 
even what night’ seen, at first. glance, like a. 1: minor unfayorable 


" Dian ‘swing in enrollment can have disastrous consequences. i Si 
a - ae ee . . 3.5 


ae _ Gane A eotodes of the competition for prudente: is that in an.” - 


= atmosphere in which revenue is chard to obiain, there wilt be con- -, 


@ 


= -tinuing enone to economize along the linés of what has already 4 


been. paswentite in the 19708. Hans Gey speaking | in 1974, SxPrESEE 


tie: 2 dilemma. these ab torts create sinply and - well. He: said: 


a. * es After diwcountine the Baer of - iiflation, we are nn St or er 
ca a * now spending less per student than-we did four - 4 Poors a 
"-years ago. How long can we go on spending Less i es - 
and less and charging the student ‘More and more?. ee 


. Jenny's question 1s well put, and it highlights the difficulty ‘sf } 


a 


, 7. the large eum er, of private colleges for which price ‘eonpetit ion” 


“with the pubtic sector ig a reality. a me : 7a 


7 a ; vo 
- . Although the competition. for students is a oe 


of thé times and is destined to become even more: intense, ere are - 


\ 
. 


—~ 2 ee ee |e ee ee er 
; < al = an % . 

also some noteworthy examples of Sooperdtion, eapectally between 
° t. 


elements an the. public and private sectors. Some awareness -has 


‘-] 
—™ 


spmenecs ‘hag there are opportunities to pair excess capacity ohes the. 7 


e 


ae. wes sector with pressures to, eepand., capacity ‘in ‘the public sec- 


; a » An especially dramatic example happened when, in “January, 1976, 
a , a 4 - the nat, of New York, hampered by the ctey! 8 fiscal. ag 
- - steoubide, semoietiss. 4 to 7, 000° ' prospective students suggesting 
‘that, rather than © ‘enrolling at CUNY, they consider: the: Brooklyn : . 
. campus of one ‘Island University. | | | | 
7 io - Poe? A particularly important one ‘of the interrelation - : at 
between. the financial health of the sector and the quality of its | | 
efforts relates to. the intellectual vigor of the faculty, Since | a 


e- 


World War 41, virtually continuous ‘growth of enroLiments has made 


~~ 


oe oat a possible che regular addition of new young nénbers to the’ profes- | 
| | “sina ranks. ‘This ieesiee of: new talent and new fleas, is 
. typtcally regarded as , major soured of continuing vitality. _ Now, a se 

uae however, the total. anfiual Seman for new facylty members promises 
See _ | to be exceedingly small om: a — time to come, and Allan Cartter 

< a a “tag feterved to a process of "tenuring-in.” 0 _ Although there. are ‘s (e 

: “Indicationg: that it probably won’ t happen, there is the Possibility 

“that this already difficult situation will become even worse ‘because 

— of, an intpesee in’ the average age at which: professors: retire, View-~ — 
~ 3 ing the. dilemma iy feck of 1977, _Dr. Richard C. Atkinson said: 7 
. A ee “In some disciplines, tt is not. an | éxaggeration to’ fear tha®@ we oe oa 


aes _s 
lose an éntire generation off bright, young minds."4 { 


: : 


. “Long as this paper is, one which covered every facetvok thee 

' economics. of higher ‘education would be nongee still. Cpcies mention : 
or. .a few of the. more PIpORE Sue topics that shave not been covered : 7 . “ 

" tqliows. a | . ee . | | 


( t - . , : tees , 


One is the role of unions and collective bavgalning: Unions 


- are obviously playing an ever-increasing role in. higher education, 
and they are bound to be a force tending to increase the ratio of 
| fixed to variable costs, a ratio which, for higher education, is 


; already exceedingly ‘high. In this context two ‘broad types of os 
2° . . . a ; : ° . . wo 
_ are relevant: Eirst, faculty unions and second, , unions répresenting 


the non-academic enployéedof zolleges and universities. ee i. i 


~ A separate though related topic is the ee aUee system. In? 


the context of academic values, that A is” highly ‘prized as a — o ge & sae 


a “sguardich of academic freadon,. In) the context of institutional 
2 : : a i . . i 


; fidance, however, it. 48 one more fore --- like ‘aiiona -- tending to’ |: 


raise the ratio of fixed to variable co ts; ‘If the age distribution’ . 
. - 


of the faculty were fairly stable and the ‘system. were expanding, the 


problems ‘associated with the tenure system w ld not be severe, but 
in the decade to: come, as ie apeeaee ake of the faculty’ increases, 
debates related to tenure wll, probably: become: inte se. , | ‘oe 
| - Still-a third topic. which has not been covert is the | 
neasurenent of need a the context of financial aid. The najor 
Pe a of" aid aré need~ badet: This eee means that khey 
’ incorporate sone_iudament about ‘how much any particular sttdent nd 


his or her family. can be expecbed A contribute towards the. costi of\.. 


a particular education.’ Although systems exist to make these 


Pe 


+ stivoeption in a ‘perfectly straight forward sway, these systens are 


based upon some rather critical assumptions shout how the tentitog 


wof students ‘who apply» for aid shou. be- Bpenesng their income, wat 


. ®, 


has been called the problem of prictng the middle class out of. the 
ae for private educat ion tsa direct’ oaterosth of those stage” 
tions and also of the amount - of money that ' is available, in the - 
aggregate, fox f inaneial aid, ‘this whole range of issues ts 
meena to two Fundamental quest Hons: vo’ attends 


college? Which. colleges thrive? 


) 


There are. two other matters of importance which relate to 


. financial aid and. whick have not received atténtion’ in this papers. 


‘The: first is the procees of determining under — circumstances a 
“young. ae a to ‘be Fepanecd as ‘Hnangially independent for Hie. | 
purpose of comput ing peed. Obviously that: issue has eno#mous 


financial implications. The second. is the subject, “water well ° 
publicized by now, of wage insured loans. The prob- 
lem has risen to such substantial proportions that the governnent ; 


has” now: decided to use an out Hide agéncy to Aid in the process of 


¢ 


. cece: In its own way, each of these two pret leks is of great 


significance, and’ much depends on how they are resolved. — 
2 So much for issues that have been omitted. As we e antici- 


s 
pate ene future, penne the overriding theme, is an imbalance between 


the providers ani Ehe purchasers of the services of colleges and 


. er how that imbalance will be “nesoived in the 


. 


: 3 a. 
coming. years is unknown. Will the public subsfdy of demand through 


financial aid be go large that the size of the sector will refain 


ra 


° 2 


- esseritially. undltered athposetbty’ even faeGe Or will denand be on 


sufficiently Limited. 0. that: adjustment comes largely ‘through a = 


‘ 


reduction in the number of. Institut Long and the size of the | faculty 


in the aggregate? =a : 


ry 


\ 
end, to ‘tite question which MAY, be, simultaneously, the most a aak 


ant and the ast elusive. To what extent with: higheredycat Lon’ s 


financial aattteulties spate the sector" S re pili aiae? its. 


\ 


Pednetpal fue ions of Learning: and teaching? There 48. no simple 


"answer, but “igs that queation is kept -in nis “ith may nerP one : truly : 


to comprehend evénts pertaining ‘to American. higher: education as they 


4X - 


Aunfeld dn the years” to come, 


~* 


t 
? 


“When the ‘issue is paraeed in that way, we can come, at. the 


. ° ¥ * ; ; a ; Y of 
a a. = 5 oo age we a 
oe 1 Dayid Ricaiia nrowides 4 very ‘illuminating discussion of some . ape 
o “aspects of the diversity within. America's sygatem of higher . | i 


education. See David Riesman,. Constraint and Variety in. 
‘American Education oo al of pup iteation ee University 


» of Nebraska Press, (1956). —_ - 
. ee os . de os . 
r 2. David vadeen, “The National Universit Enduring. Dream of: the 
a re . U.S.A. (Detroit: Wayne State tetversiey Press, 1966), pp. 15-16. 
i. Hota. ps 17. > se f 4 - oa . | f 5 
; _ 3 - | a0 ; | : 
4. _Ibid. , : : 4 . a : 
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“5. Martin ‘Trow, "Diversity: | Key. ‘Resource for an Uncertairtt Future ," 


Princeton Alumnd. Weekly, Septenber i 1977, Dp... 7% sab 


. 7 _. » 6. Madsen, qhe National University..., pp. 28-29. a OP iin gee ° 


re Quoted in Ibid., pp. 31-32. re 


ep y 
. Bs. George Washihigeeri: The Last Wild and. Test’ament of box: e. Washine= 
5 _ ton and Schedule of His Propert: y, 4th edition, edited by. Dr. 7 7 
; . John.c. Fitzpatrick (place of publication unlisted: The Mount 


ween Ladies. Association of the Union, 1972), p. 9. 


Ds Madsen, »the Nat4onal University:.., p. 33. ey . —_ » c= 
. = 10. Donald G. Tewksbury , The Founding of ieeiean Colleges and " | 


Universities es Before efore the. Civil War with Vil War with Particuldr Reference Fo eo erence tO 
athe Religi Religious _ Influences B Bearing upon t upon the College Movement. __ Movement 
(New York: Teachers oriceee ge, Columbia Un  VERIERSIEY: ae 
". pp. 32- 33. 


11, Richard Hofstadter and C. DeWitt. Hardy, The Develo ment ‘and . | 
-- Scope of Higher Education in the United States (New Ore: and: . Se - 4 
« London: _ Columbia University Press, 1952), P. 4. 


a.) ; : a — 
re ore Ibid. 5 P. 3. The: quotation is from iNew Englands 8. First Fruits. 
13. Re Freenari Butts and: Lawrence Al crehin, A History of Rducation 


yo of, * in American Culture (New York: - Holt, Rinehart, ‘and Winston, 
- » 1953), p. 81. | a | 
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. ov a 
14, Quoted in Tewksbury, The: Founding ot ere Collagen... pe 60. 


- 13. Quoted in Ibid, f oe & oe 


fa tets "a6. Tewksbury, The Founding “of. Aneriean satin 142, a ~*~. fi 
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a es 17. An excellent account of American higher education during the 
fo _ -Revolution is Jurgen Herbst, "The American Revolution and the 
American University," Perspectives in American History, Vol. X 
7 (1976), pp. 279-354, ~~ =O a 4 
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; ' 18. Daniel Webster's eloquent statement is-quoted in:- Frederick 
. a Rudolph, Thé? American College and University: A History (New 


York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1965), pp. 209-10. 


19,° Ebid., ‘pp. 210-12. 2 


20. It need hardly- be emphasized that a good case could be made for 
a‘variety of dates ‘as the time when a particular collega was - 
founded. The*dates given in Table 1 correspond to when a oo 
.charter authorizing the granting df degrees was issued. Other — ; 
. _ definitions of the founding could be when the first student 
"enrolled or when the first-degree was actually awarded. Often, 
~ different colleges can become "first" as the criterion for the 


founding changes. * 4s . . 
\- * 2. Hofstadter and llardy, The Development and Scope..., pp: 6-7. 
| 22, Elbert Vaughah Wills, The Growth of American Higher Education: 
~ . ' Ltberal, Profbssional and‘ Technical (Philadelphia: Dorance and — 
+ « Company, 1936), pp. 72-73. ae 
eran -” e aa f : 
24° George'N. Rainsford, Congress and Higher Education in the Nine- . 
‘ . teenth Century (Knoxville, Tennessee: The University of 


- Tennessée Press, 1972), p. 74, 


24, Quoted in Rudolph, The American College and University: A 
; "SC History, p. 229, - \ 
~~ 45. 


25. Rainsford, Congresg and Higher. Education..., p 
26, Ibid. . i : . : ; 
27. Quoted in‘Ibid., p. 230. 


oo. 28. “Ibid., pp. 231-33. 
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29. Butts and Cremin, A History of Education in American Culture, 
Pe 286. 7 : - , e 


» 30. Hofstadter and Hardy, The Development re p. 96. 


= 31. Butts -and Cremin, A History of Education in American.Culture, - 
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a2 Hofstadter. and Hardy, The Development and’ Scope..., p. 95. 
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, Education “(New -¥ and other cities: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
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- Butts and Cremin, A Mlustory of Education din American: gplture, é 
pp. 451-52, eee % 
35. Quoted in Rudalph The Be anes ican cance and Ondveratty 
p. 252. ede ; \ 
36. Ibid., p. 253. ; . * - ae 
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39. Ibid., pp. 260-61. 
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A survey of Catholic higher edacation in Amer toa through the mY 
latter part of the 1960s is provided in: Andrew M. Greeley, ~~ 
From - ‘Backwater to Mainstream: A Profile of Catholic Higher 


IIL. THE INSTITUTIONS: RE€ENT BACKGROUND 


aa 


AND CONTEMPORARY SETTING 
, . ¢ 


1. - Arthur Pedolsky ‘and Carolyn R. Smith, Education Directory; 
Colleges and Universities, 1976-77 (Washington: U.S.) Government 
Printing Office, 1977), p, XXVIII. This figure is based on the 
assumptton that a branch campus is a separate institution. For 
the fall of 1975 the total number of institutions, including 


. branch campuses, was 3,026. Vf those branch campuses were not, 
Spey ' regarded as separate institutions, the total for the fall of \ 
1975 was 2,765.. See W. Vance Grant and C. George Lind, Digest 


of Education Statistics, 1976 Edition (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1977), p. 79.‘ Throughout this 
‘paper the latest readily available data are used which mean 
that gome of the trends are’ not carried through quite to 1976-. 
77 because of the difficulty of obtaining such recent data on 
some subjects. 


” 


F 2. The full spectrum of American postsecondary education extends 
well beyond the institutions in the collegiate sector. For a 
discussion of this matter,‘ see The National Commission on the 
Financing of Postsecondary Education, Financing Postsecondary » 
Education in the United States (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1973), pp. 13-20. The Commission has 
provided a fourfold taxonomy for all of postsecondary *education: 
. first, the collegiate sector; second, the noncollegiate sector; 
third, other postsecondary institutions; and fourth, other 
learning opportunities, ‘The first category consists of the. 
institutions which we are studying, and the. fOurth category 
consists of "learning opportunities offered by such organiza- 
tions as churches, libraries, museums, art galleries, labor 
unions, public radio and television, civic organizations, 
<_ industrial oMfanizations, professional associations, and 
chambers of commerce throughout the nation." 


“ 


‘ 


The National Commission's second and third categories consist 
of institutions devoted, in the formet case, to vocational 
education and, in the latter case, te education for both © . 4 
‘ - vocational and *recreat ional ends. The major distinction is 
" that institutions in the second category -- the noncollegiate 
aa sector -- were eligible to participate in some major federal Z 
an ee of: financial aid for students pach renin a in 
the thiyd category were not eligible to participate in arly of 
i these programs.. Around 1972-73 there were estimated to be. 
i ‘3,900 institutions in category three and°*7,016 institutions in 
' — category two, ‘The latter -- those in the tfoncollegiate sector -- 
87 percent of which were private, enrotted about 1.6 million |: 
‘students; they included, for example, 1,481 schools of Fs 
4 : ‘cosmetology and 1,345 flight schools: ( : 


4 


ification}. see The. 
Classification of 
California: The 
Teaching, 1973), |. 


3. For a-brief history of \ eee of cla 


Carnegie Commission of Higher Education, 
Institutions of Highef Education (Berkel 
"Carnegie. Foundation fér the Advancement o 
pp. v-vi. . . 


4. Datf on enf%11ment are typically presented either on a So-called 
headcount basis or on a full-time’ equivalent -- abbreviated =, : 
FTE -- basis, The-FTE enrollment is derived by correcting the. | ‘ 
headcount enrollment appropriately for the fact that. some, 
students aré not pursuing an academic program full-time. Unless 
there is any indication to the contrary, data.on enrollment are 
presented in' tlvs paper on a headcount basis. <A 

Z - ss = og 

2. Louis.T. Benezet, Private Higher Education and Public Fundin a 

(Washington: The American Association for Higher. Education, 

1976), p. 42, ‘ ee 


6. In 1975 the Carnegie Foundation fer t dvancement of Teaching 
did make availdbie, for categories 1-49’ the full-time equivalent 
enrollment in 1973, but for the first two eategories'the iff rma- 
tion is only provided at the one-digit level. See The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, More Than Survival: 
Prospects for Higher Education in a Petiod of Uncertainty (San 
Francisco and other cities: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1975), ° 


py ol. 

z. a U.S. Office of Education and ‘the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics have provided information on\institutions by 
highest level of offering in the following categories: "2 but. 
less than 4 years beyond the 12th grade;" "Bachelor's and/or 
lst professional: degree," "Master's and beyond but less than 
the doctorate,"' "Doctor of Philosophy and equivalent," and. 

‘"Other." See, for example, Charles Andersen (editor), A Fact Book 
on Higher Education: Third Issue/1976 (place of: publication 
unlisted: American Council on Education, 1976), p. 76.142. 


8.° Harold L. Hodgkinson, Institutions in Transition:i A Profile of: 
Change in Higher Education (Incorporating the 1970 Statistical 
Report), (New York and other cities: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1971), p. 41. oT he : 


| | | oo | — 
9. L[bid., pp. 48-49, ‘é 


” 


10. Charles sndeteen (editor), A Fact Book on Higher Fducation: Third 
Issue/1976, ip. 76.141. , : 


i ‘Grant and Lind, Digest..., pp. 85-86. Enrollment in 1951 was 
4% fess than it had been In\ 1949. The decline was thus 
/ subBtantial. — a 4 
| Jack Magarrell, "The Freshmen\ Who Weren't Really There," The 
Chronicle of Higher Education September 6, 1977, p. 15. ° 
, grant and Lind, Digest..., pi 85. a } 


-. 4. Tt is likely that in earlier. years this:category was substan- 
| > tially underreported and that, therefore, improved reporting 
il more recently has served to infllate the recorded growth rates. — 
~ 1 See Allan M. Cartter, Ph.D.'s an the: Academic Labor Market ~ 
s i (New York and other cities: McGthaw-Hill Book Co., 1976), p. 54. 


, National Scfence Foundation, A Report to the President and 

; Congress. Federal Support to Universities, Colleges, and 
‘ - , ++ Selected: ‘Non~Profit Institutions, Fiscal Year 1975. Detailed 

; - . . | Statistical Tables. Appendix B. (Washington; National Scitefice 
ey 3 : Foundation, date of publication unlisted), p. 13. : 


6. With ‘additional qualifications too. nimportant to warrant 
-. explanation here, the first-professipnal degree is eras as 


Lind, Digest..., p. 123. | . a Sy 
7. ‘The information by Carnegie classification ig contained in The ._ 
’ Carnégie Foundation for the Ad ancement , of. Teaching, .Mpre han 
Survival..., p. 51. The information int Table 14 was’estimated .. 
by the'Carnegfe Council. This information is based on a figure’ 
. for full-time equivalent cect iW 1973 of 7.1 ffT1llion — 
’ students. In making its calculations, the Council omitted 
enrollment in one-digit category 5‘-- Professional Schools and ~ 
Other Specialized Institutions. In 1970 enrollment tn this 
| category amounted to 286,800 which is ‘3.6% of 8,500,000, the 
€ figure which the Carnegie ‘Commission used f£Qn total enrollment -- 
_ dn that year. The.data from the National, Center for Education 
. «Statistics come from Grant and Lind, Digest..., p. 87. The data 
a 4 of the Carnegie Council “and the NCES are not precisely compar-. 
. able, but, there is keason to believe that a rough correspondence 
exists between the Carnegie Council's category of Doctoral- -. 
Granting Institutions and the NCES’ category of Universities, _ 
as well as between both groups' ‘category of two-year ‘institu- 
tions. ‘There is also reason to. expect substantial overlap 
- between\ Carnegie categories 2, 3.1, and 3.2 and NCES" category a3 


v _ Other 4-Year tagtitutions. 
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(. 2 ee , en Base & se » § a i - < eo 
~ - "8. As usual, the numbers must be viewed with caution. Roughly 10; 7 
percent of the students are unglassified. ’ Probably few of thege 
are candidates for firet-professional: degrees, put it is not 
4 cléar what to expect regarding the distribution between graduate . 
Pe 3 . and yndergraduate programs. Moreover, it is upeful to remémbek - 
a that the concept of enrollment as a graduate decent cal/mean s 
p many different things for Ph.D. candidates in/ the: diss¢rtation-_ \ 
writing state of their programs off study. 


9. Charles Andersen ‘(autor A Fact Book. on Hi her Education: Second 
Issue/1976, p. 76.100. ’ ; ae 


‘lL. _ Because. the data on graduate eicatinones are not | weadily 
—_ ‘ separable into candidates for’ master! 8 Geeyeee and candidates 
‘ for doctorates, results are presented. only! for.the bachelor's 
| - and first-professional degrees. Moreover,/ since two-ygar . 
colleges do not award degrees, their enrollment is excludéd 
A from the ote vant denominators. } 


12.” Yhe Carnegi Foundation for the Advancemant of ‘Teaching,. More , 
- - Than Survivdl...:, and Carol’ Hernstadt Shulman, Enrollment 
Trdnds in | igher Education (Washington: i Zhe American Associa~ 
tion for Higher Education, 1976) are two! books which cover this. 
Sonera! subject very well. 


“13; Howard Ri Bowen,. ,"Higher Rdugation: A Growth Industry?" 
Educational Record, Vol. 55, No. 3 (Summer 1974), P. 157. 


14. Stephen P. beceeis "Educational Saturat font) #\penographic- 
‘ Economic Model," AAUP Dulin, vor: 61, ‘No. 3 (October, A 
pp. 264. s | } ( | 
. 7 ; + 
. 3 1 
15. Ag eave. we must pause to consider ws aa the data.- 
The major point worth noting here is that Alaska and Hawati.- 
were first included in 1959 and 1960, respect¢vély. In their 


aggregate impact, these additions are not of great importance. 
i 9? , . ta . i . 
ie OS 16. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Po istic R orts, Series. 
‘ i ~ ° P=25, No. 704, "Projections of the Population of the United 
x Siatag: ' 1977 to 7 i (Washington: U. S. Government Printing 


e . Obntce 1977), p. 


f A : . = & ees a 
17. Allan M. Cartter, Ph.D!s and. the Academic Labor Market, Pacers 


18 Ibid. ; fe ss" ee ’ 


‘19. See June Kronholz, "Baby Boomlet 2" The Haft Street Journal, 
2 ‘July 29, 1972,. pp. 1 and 203 and U.S. Public Health Service, ae 
, ; = National Center for Health Statistics, voneny Vital Statthtics 
, Vol. 26, No. 5 (August 10, 1977). : 


A Repo rtay* 


20. 


"OL, 


22. 


- and for particular years. ‘The Census Bureau typically publishes: ’ 
"several forecasts each employing a different assumption about 
fertility. The numbers presented in, Table A arg  fgom' Series 


' Maximum here means ,,. of course, , local maximums 


¢ - t ., 5 
The numbers“Are : the Census Bureau's Series II project: 


the 
middle projection of three. The three series differ ae 
assumptions about fertility.. The assumption in Series {I is a 


' completed cohort fertility ~- the “average tumber*-of~-births per 


woman during her lifetime -- of 2. ue 


‘The anderivine demographic eeends clearly pedi to Hae pide 
' ahead for higher. education. -An interestimg sidelight is that 
_ two specific’ developments have reduced the amount of ‘advance 

warning the sector has had. The first is the time—horizon of 


the Department of Health,. Education, and Welfare's major annual 


publication of projections regarding American education. The. 
projections are formally ,for ten years. . Infact, at the time of. 
. publication, the. last year for which a projection is made has 


been “tloser to eight than to ten years away. With virtually no 
loss:'of accuracy, certain information of. critical importance to 
higher education could: have been presented approximately a 
decade earlier than it actually was. 


The second ‘deve lopment involves the outlook for births. It, was | 


‘not unreasonable to expect that the annual number of births’ 
-would increase when the. large number of.women born during the 


"baby boom" ‘after WorldfWar II entered their prime. childfearing | 


_ years. “When this expectation failed to materialize, much 


was made of the possibilfty that, th® women were simply post- 


. poning . having children. That: may still ultimately turn out to 


be the case, but the trend through. 1976 was all in the other 
direction. Thus, in recent years revistons of previous fore- 
casts of the ‘utara size of the 18-24-year-old population have 
been consistently downward. = . o., 


Table A illustrates his point by focusing saga teansoualy on, 
forecasts of the size of the 18-24-year-old population made in ~ 


B- for the forecasts made in 1967 and 1968.. and f fem Series II for. 


the’ forecastg made in 1975 and 1977. . Series B ‘assumes “a com - 
' pleted cohort fertility -of duly substambially above the ead 


or 2,1 upon which “Series II is ‘based. 


What Table A makes quite clear is that: a major change came 


between 1968 and 1975 in the estimate for 1990; ‘it was reduced: 
by moughly five milliong . And even between. 1975 and 1977, the 

projection. of the number of ‘18-24-year-olds- in 2000 was reduced 
by roughly 6 percent. ued 


€ 


‘The alteration in the out look for the size of ‘the college-age 


population had its impact upon fotecasts for enrollment towards . 


‘tthe end of: the century. For example, in’ 1971 he Carnegie 


Commission’ on. Higher Education anticipated a growth in aggregate 
enrollment of: roughly one~third during he decade. of the: 1990s. 
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“! (See The Carnegis: Com&selon on Higher Education, New Students | 
. and New Places: Policjes for the Future Growth and Development 7 
-_ + of American Higher Education (Ney York and“Other cities: McGraw- 
. Hill Book Co., 1971), p. 1.) Just four years later, The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement. of Teaching whith for these pur- 
.poses can surely be viewed: as-a close corporate relative of the: - 


ia ro | . Carnegie Commission, was anticipating growth in aggregate enroll- 
a e ment during the 1990s of less than 10 percent. (See The Carnégie . 
Foundation -for the Advancement of Teaching, More Than, ~-.. oo o 


~Survival..., p. 45.) % 7 . oo 
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a. : ar re ae 
w TABLE AX, 
Estimates and Projections of the Size of the” 
18-24-Year-Old Population Made in 
farious Years and. For Various Years 


; + a é Ne ee As = Cin thousands) 
- - Year : #8 = : ; - js 
Projection _ . Year Projection or Estimate Made For 7 _ 
. .Or Estimate | Tt : = ‘ ! 
= -tade in 19751980 1985 4990-1995. 2000 
“1967. 27,535 29,612 28,759 30,122 -. ' 
1968 27,535 29,612 28,759 30,122 } 
(1975 27,597 298441 27,834 25,162 23,642 26,328 | 
1977, — 29,462 27,858 25,148 23222 . 24,653 : 


_ *U.S. Rureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series . a 
_ P-25, No. 381, "Projections of the Population of the. United = Se 
\ States, by Age, Sex, and Color to 1990, with Extensions -of 
Population by Age and Sex to 2015,"" (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1967), p. 80. " = 


. e 7 . . 7 s on . 7 
- «4 _ , U.S. Bureau of the’Census, Currext Population’ Reports* Series: . 
. P25, No. 388, "Summary of Demographic Projections," (Washington: . 
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: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968), p. 40... 


- . a \ U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
‘ >, + P25, No. 601, "Projections of the Population of the United 


States: 1975 to 2050," (Washington: U.S. Government Printing ; oo 
Office, 1975), po 9 8 a 7 oa? ee 


2 USS, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Réports, Series 
_'P-25, No. 704, pp. 40, 45, 50, 55, 60. a m 
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23. ° Pe anaes espedially careful: about - matters 1 this one. “Yy - 

. .' See Cartter, -Ph.D!s and the Academic Labor Market, PP- 32- 40, - are oe 
eo ee ge : 
24, "Charles Andersen’ (editor), A Fact Book on Higher Education: ‘Second 


Tssue/1976¢ p. 76.128, a SA | en |. 8 - - Oe, 

25.- Cartter, site p. 45.0) 3 2 — = oy 

26.. fbia., _ 44-46 anf 54-57," a ok | 

ee - 97, iveeneliy. “Gducatloaat Set eherion: & Demos oh ecouseic Model, Ms 


_#., ae AAUP Bulletin. Dresch's argument is elaborate and carefully 
developed, but its central Bearers Has heen presented here. 


28; Richatd B. ‘Freeman, | The ihe. Heed Taine. Weokaat Value of Higher. 


Education and the American Social System (United States of. 
America: aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies, 1976). | 
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ae? Richagd Freeman tas presented” interesting material ‘on the 
. dynamics which connect the demand -for ‘highly educated’ labor arid - 
(.* the demang for education.- See, for example, Richard B. Freeman, 
‘The Market for Col2lege- Trained Manpower:- A Study in the 7 
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